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As  the  following  Speculations  have 
been  the  refult  of  that  leifure  which  you  have 
enabled  me  to  enjoy,  I beg  leave  to  lay  them 
before  the  Public  under  your  Grace’s  Patro- 
nage.— And  I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
greateft  refpedl. 

My  Lord  Duke, 

, i 

Your  Grace’s 
much  obliged 

and  mod  obedient  Servant, 

Fochabers,  1 
>«.  25.  1797.J 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A few  years  ago  the  following  Specu- 
lations were  publifhed  anonymoufly ; and, 

/ 

I believe,  they  were  in  general  received 
favourably  by  the  Public.  Some  cir- 
cumftances,  however,  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  their  merit  or  demerit,  con- 
fiderably  affe&ed  their  circulation.  From 
this,  and  from  an  idea  that,  befides  the 
theory  they  are  calculated  to  fupport 
(which,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  things,  may 
be  confidered  chiefly  as  amufing),  they 
contain  fome  things  more  immediately 
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deferving  attention,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  others,  whole  opportunities  are  better, 
and  whofe  knowledge  is  fuperior,  may 
add  a little  to  our  fmall  dock  of  medical 
fcience,  1 have  given  a new,  and,  i think, 
improved  edition  of  them. 

Betore  this  republication,  I exerted 
myfelf  as  far  as  I podibly  could  to  bring 
my  conje&ures  under  the  ted  of  experi- 
ment; and  the  Duke  or  Gordon,  with 
that  liberality  which  always  attends  a man 
of  fcience,  defired  me  to  take  every  liber- 
ty with  his  parks  or  kennel  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Unfortunately,  however,  1 have  not 
been  able  to  avail  myfelf  of  his  Grace's 
good  intentions  from  feveral  circumdan- 
ces  ; and  i have  alfo  to  regret,  that  i have 
met  with  a backwardnefs  to  adid  me  in 
fome  men  accu domed  to  thefe  things, 

though  I obviated  every  idea  of  expence, 

% 

which,  in  thefe  days,  1 could  fcarceiy 

have 
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hive  expe&ed.  This  part  of  my  fcheme, 
then,  muft  ftill  be  deferred:  but  as  thefe 
Speculations  may  fall  into  fome  perfons 
hands  who  may  with  to  inveftigate  this 
theory  a little  farther,  I fhall  mention  the 
experiments  I had  in  view.  I intended  to 
have  blocked  up  the  communication  be- 
tween the  uterus  and  ovaria,  through  the 
alleged  permeable  cavity  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  by  means  of  inflammation  excited  as 
delicately  as  poflible,  but  fo  as  to  produce 
unqueftionable  adheflon — by  ligature— 
or  by  whatever  means  might  appear  moft 
effectual,  with  the  lead  poflible  injury  to 
the  genital  fyftem,  or  even  to  the  very  ap- 
petite, perhaps  depending  on  its  perfec- 
tion, and  perhaps  neceflary  to  the  refult. 
lft  is  had  fucceeded,  and  impregnation  in 

* t 

fuch  circumflances  had  taken  place,  furely 
this,  independent  of  the  cafes  of  impene- 
trable or  obliterated  vagina,  which  1 have 

adduced,  muft  have  eftablifhed  my  theory ; 

/ 
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though  it  muft  be  admitted,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  failure  of  thefe  experiments 
could  not  prove  the  contrary,  as  we  know 
not  the  general  effeft  which  the  lefion  of 

thefe  parts  may  produce.  Similar  experi- 

✓ * 

ments  have,  l underiland,  been  attempted 
by  a gentleman  of  the  nameofScafli;  who, 
in  a treatife  De  F&tu  Humano , has  made 
pretty  free  with  thefe  Speculations,  tho* 
■without  the  ufual  acknowledgment.  He 
complains,  however,  that  they  were  all 
unfuccefsful — “ infli(5la  vulnera,  quae  o- 
perationes  requirebant  lethalia  fingulis 
fuerunt.”  How  he  was  fo  unfortunate  I 
Cannot  comprehend  ; as  wounds  in  the 
inteftines  of  brutes,  efpecially  thofe  which 
are  ftridlly  herbivorous — probably  on  ac- 
count of  their  flight  irritability — are  fel- 
dom  deadly ; and  it  is  pretty  generally 
known,  that  the  common  country  opera- 
tors— Spayers  or  Spavers  as  they  are  call- 
ed— every  day  cut  out  the  ovaria  in  lar- 
ger 
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ger  cattle,  in  a very  rude  manner,  and 
fcarcely  with  any  rifle ; and  in  fmaller 
cattle,  fo  little  fcrupulous  are  they,  that 
they  cut  out  the  uterus  itfelf  with  the  fame 
impunity. 

In  only  one  thing  more  will  I take  the 
liberty  of  bringing  myfelf  forward. — In 
the  firft  anonymous  edition,  the  author 
appeared  always  in  the  plural  number  ; 
and  the  fame  mode  of  expreffion  has  been 
continued  in  this.  I have  heard  authors 
found  fault  with  for  fuch  condudl,  as  fa- 
vouring of  petulance  and  oftentation — My 
opinion,  however,  is  completely  the  re- 
verfe,  and  I have  ventured  to  follow  it — * 
but  indeed  the  matter  is  not  worth  a dif- 
cuflion. 
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T Here  is  frequently  an  ambiguity  in 
words,  which  very  accurate  definitions 
cannot  entirely  obviate,  nor  the  mod  cau- 
tious and  candid  conduct,  in  every  para- 
graph, fufficiently  guard  againft.  Few 
fubje&s  have  been  more  embarrafled  by 
this  difficulty  than  that  of  the  following 
fpeculations ; but  whatever  have  been,  or 
may  be,  the  ideas  affixed  to  conception, 
generation,  or  impregnation,  we  (hall  take 
the  freedom  of  ufing  them  as  fynony- 
mous,  and  as  limply  implying  and  in- 
cluding that  period  in  the  female  confti- 
tution  from  the  inje&ion  of  the  prolific 
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femen  into  the  canal  of  the  uterus,'  till 
the  ovum,  afFeded  by  the  energy  of  this 
femen  in  fome  mode  or  other,  and  thus 
rendered  capable  of  farther  evolving  it- 
felf,  and  of  finally  becoming  thereby  a 
living  and  a perfect  creature,  is  complete- 
ly difengaged  from  the  ovaria  This  Ihort 
period  is  perhaps  the  bufiefl  and  mod  im- 
portant in  female  life ; and  on  account  of 
its  intricate  and  myderious  phenomena, 
and  of  the  utility,  whatever  we  may  think 
at  prefent,  which  medicine  and  philofo- 
phy  mud  derive  from  a rational,  well- 
founded,  and  convincing  explanation,  of 
all  its  circumdances,  it  always  hath  inte- 
reded  the  attention  and  ingenuity  of  eve- 
ry phyfiologid  —We  look  back  with  ve- 
neration, as  well  as  curiofity,  to  that 
feemingly  humble  and  unapt  date  from 
whence  we  date  our  material  origin  ; and 
we  contemplate  what  appears  to  us  as  a 
fliapelefs  embryo,  w ith  as  much  wonder 
and  embarraffment  as  the  dupendous 
fabric  which  it  afterwards  evolves  can 
poflibly  extort  from  us.  Notwithdand-^ 
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rng,  however,  every  inducement  to  an 
acquaintance  with  this  humble  origin  of 
ourfelves,  and  all  the  ingenuity  that 
has  been  lavifhed  upon  the  inquiry,  we 
have  (till  to  regret  the  obfeurity  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  generation  are  invol- 
ved ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  we  cannot 
help  lamenting  the  facility  with  which 
eminent  men  have  admitted  evidences 
very  vague  and  futile,  and  the  efforts 
they  have  made  to  fubftantiate  and  de- 
corate theories  abundanily  weak  and  vi- 
fionary.  But  though  thefe  men  may  have 
incautioufly  given  way  to  the  fuggeftions 
of  imagination,  or  railily  adopted  the  Im- 
fubftantial  and  groundlefs  ideks  of  o- 
thers,  they  have  at  times,  by  accurate  and 
ingenious  obfervations  and  difeoveries, 
added  confiderably  to  the  llock  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  and  rendered  the  path  much 
eafier  to  others.  1 he  anatomift,  who  was 
long  content  to  number  the  human  bones, 
to  inform  us  with  due  fagacityand  import- 
ance where  they  were  fcabrous  and  where 
.they  were  fmooth,  and  thought  liimfelf 
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canonized  by  having  his  name  affixed  to 
a gland,  though  be  knew  neither  its  ftruc- 
ture  nor  its  ufe — who  traced  with  edify- 
ing precifion  the  direction  of  a mufcular 
fibre,  or  of  an  evanefcent  artery — and 
who  overwhelmed  us  with  an  elaborate 
dilfertation  on  the  right  which  our  ca- 
nine teeth  gave  us  to  tear  and  fwallow  the 
flefh  of  fheep,  though  he  did  not  unfold 
to  ns  why  we  were  not  to  eat  one  ano- 
ther ; — this  anatomifl  fometimes  turned 
the  vapour  of  his  imaginary  dedu&ions, 
and  the  edge  of  his  knife,  from  thefe  idle 
and  unavailing  exercifes ; and  though  his 
labours  even  then  were  not  always  fkil- 
ful,  nor  his  inferences  unequivocal  and 
firm,  yet  we  frequently  follow  him  with 
improvement  and  gratitude. 

it  were  well  for  us,  and  creditable  to  fci- 
ence,  if  we  could,  without  farther  obfer- 
vation,  thus  clofe  the  general  account  of 
the  inclinations  and  progrefs  of  our  pre- 
decelTors.  To  cenfure  is  furely  very  un- 
pleafant ; but  a tails  or  cowardly  delica- 
cy, which  can  wink  at  the  t rider  with 

truth, 


l 


i 


impregnation. 


$ 

truth,  will  make  a very  feeble  auxiliary 
to  fcience  (a)  : And  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that  in  the  medical  line  there 
feem  fewer  fcruples  to  overcome  than  in 
any  other.  On  the  fubjed  of  generation, 
in  particular,  fanciful  and  dilingenuous 
men,  by  torturing  to  their  purpofes  real 
fads  and  obfervations,  have  thrown  an 
additional  darknefs  and  perplexity  j and 
by  their  fpecioufnefs  have  left  the  candid 
at  a lofs  where  to  allow  their  confidence. 
Thefe  undaunted  Theorifts,  as  their  inge- 
nuity acknowledges  none  of  the  ufual 
bounds  of  prudence,  and  fcorns  to  meet 
with  a difficulty,  have  created  or  mifre- 
prefented  fads  as  bed  fuited  the  whim 

^ 3 they 


(a)  The  Monthly  Reviewers,  who  deferve  the  greateft 
refpea,  have  extorted  this  remark.  Well  they  know  the 
ingenuity  of  phyfiologifts  when  it  is  before  their  own  board, 
and  they  can  fhake  the  thong  accordingly  ; but  did.they 
advert,  that  while  with  one  hand  they  were  lifting  the 
courge  again  ft  me,  with  the  other  they  were  committing 
t ic  very  crime  they  wilhed  to  correft  > My  good  friends! 
I mull  borrow  your  fcourge  a little  now  and  then  when  you 
can  Ip  are  it,  and,  believe  me,  I will  return  it  clean. 
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they  were  determined  by  every  means  to 
fnpport ; and  boldly  or  ignorantly  over- 
looking thofe  general  laws  of  the  animal 
economy  which  are  univerfally  allowed 
to  exift  in  all  fuch  parts  of  it  as  have 
been  fatisfaflorily  elucidated,  and  are  alfo 
uniform  with  the  luws  of  nature  in  ft- 
milar,  though  more  enlarged  fchemes, 
they  have  been  hardy  enough  even  to  pro- 
mulgate laws,  local,  partial,  and  ineffici- 
ent. Who  would  look  for  folidity  in  the 
crude  and  bafelefs  theories  of  fuch  men  ? 
Yet  fuch  is  the  fupinenefs  of  inquiry,  and 
the  pronenefs  to  credulity,  theories  tliU3 
founded  and  thus  fupported  have  been 
forced  forward  in  fomething  like  the  dra- 
pery of  philofophy,  and  maintain  a tole- 
rably quiet  exi  Hence  amid  ft  the  ruins  of 
obfervation  and  common  fenfe ! That 
fuch  whimftcal  and  abfurd  theories  were 

i « * 

hftened  to  in  unenlightened  times,  was  no- 
thing ftrange  ; but  that  a fubjedf  of  fuch 
importance  and  magnitude  ftiould  ftill  be 
configned  o iuch  vague  and  disjointed  re- 
veries, when  a really  philolbphic  fpirit 
■ feems 
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feems  to  have  pervaded  every  other  branch 
of  fcience,  is  lurely  inexplicable  But  I 
am  afraid  this  is  not  the  only  fubjedf  in 
medical  phyfiology  over  which  puerile 
conceit  and  extreme  conjeHure  have  been 
lo  long  fufFered  to  prevail.  It  feems  pe- 
culiar to  phyficians  to  erect  brilliant  fu- 
perftrucftures,  without  once  looking  at  the 
inftabilityof  the  foundation,  and  the  rub- 
bifh  which  conceals  it  : error  is  heaped 
upon  error,  till  the  architect  topples  a- 
mong  the  clouds,  ready  to  fink  under  the 
fir  ft  blaft  that  fhall  aflail  him.  What  is 
become  of  your  mechanical  and  your  me- 
taphyfical  fyftems  of  phyfiology — of  your 
lentor  and  vifcidity — of  your  fpafm  and 
debility  ? — what  is  become  of  the  omni- 
potent cabbages  of  Pythagoras  ? eaten,  we 
fuppofe,  according  to  the  rules  of  harmo- 
ny— of  the  horfe-dung  of  Heraclitus?  eat- 
en, moft  likely,  without  any  harmony  at 
all — of  the  fturdy  poifons  of  the  Vienna 
fchool  of  the  infallible  fwinging  ma- 
chine, and  a thoufand  fyftems  and 
things  which  have  palTed  away,  though 

A 4 we 
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we  fear  not  fo  innocently,  like  the  morn- 
ing cloud  and  the  early  dew  ? Under  fuch 
impreflions,  may  I not  venture  to  com- 
plain, that  while  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  of  the  earth,  and  even  of  the  hu- 
man mind  itfelf,  are  traced  with  a fteady 
hand,  and  with  all  the  fplendour  and  dig- 
nity of  true  philolophy,  the  functions  of 
the  human  body,  in  health  as  well  as  un- 
der dileafe,  though  expounded  with  a pro- 
fufion  of  fantaltical  and  impofing  erudi- 
tion in  every  medical  chair,  are  veiled  in 

' v 

nearly  as  much  darknefs  and  abfurdity  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Paracelfus.  No 
branch  of  phyfiojogy  is  more  expofed  to 
thefe  obfervations  than  that  of  which  we 
intend  to  treat ; and  were  we  to  trace  the 
opinions  concerning  it  from  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  till  the  prefcnt  tijuc,  with  all 
poffible  gravity  and  medical  demeanour, 
the  narrative  would  be  confnlered  as  one 
continued  farcafm  on  the  fallacioufnefs 
and  imbecility  of  medical  philolophy. 
Perhaps,  in  its  proper  place,  we  may  in- 
dulge the  reader  with  a (ample  or  two ; 

but 
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but  we  fliall  not  wafte  much  of  his  time 
in  fuch  lucubrations. 

From  thefe  general  confiderations,  and 
many  mare  might  be  adduced,  but  they 
will  appear  with  more  propriety  and  ef- 
fect when,  in  our  progrefs  through  this  in- 
veftigation,  we  (hall  be  obliged  to  be  more 
particular,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
theories  of  generation  long  ago  promul- 
gated, and  at  prefent  adopted  with  very 
little  variation  or  improvement,  are  Ioofe- 
ly  and  unguardedly  explained  ; that  they 
are  not  warranted  by  faithful  obfervation 
and  unquedionable  principles  ; and  that 
the  whole  means  fuppofed  to  be  employ- 
ed in  generation,  as  generally  demonftra- 
ted,  are  nugatory  and  inadequate  to  the 
known  effect.  Thefe  affertions  will,  no 
doubt,  appear  ftrong,  and  perhaps  rafh. 
and  inconliderate,  to  the  formidable  pha- 
lanx which  has  fo  long  thrown  a blind 
authority  over  the  opinions  we  are  pre-' 
fuming  to  controvert  ; but  we  fhall  en- 
deavour to  eftabliih  their  truth  and  vali- 
dity by  a minute  and  faithful  examina- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  dodlrines  we  have  thus  ventu- 
red to  reprobate;  and,  in  our  reprefenta* 
tion,  we  fliall  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
cafe  in  concroverfy,  Oily  diminish  the  force 
of  one  oppofing  circumftance,  in  order  to 
render  its  confutation  more  eafy  and  com- 
plete. Jf,  after  fucceeding  in  this,  as  we 
truft  we  fhall,  we  venture  an  opinion  of 
our  own*  it  fhall  not  be  thruft  forward  as 
a theorem  d iring  the  diftruft  of  man- 
hind,  and  cheriflied  becaufe  it  is  complete, 
original,  and  new  : We  fliall  lay  it  before 
the  Public,  becaufe,  notwithftanding  its 
imperfedtions,  which  we  flatter  ourfelvea 
are  far  from  invincible,  we  think  it  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  of  impregnation  in 
a manner  more  confonant  to  admitted 
and  unqueftionable  obfervation,  and  to 
the  general  laws  of  Nature,  than  what  we 
can  difcover  in  the  opinions  which  we 
wifh  to  fee  fee  afide. 

As  we  profefs  not,  then,  to  come  for- 
ward with  a complete  and  digefled  theo- 
ry of  generation,  fupported  by  a body  of 
new  fadts  and  experiments,  but  as  hum- 

bly 
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bly  flatting  Tome  ideas,  and  pointing  out 
another  path  to  thofe  whofe  opportunities 
and  abilities  may,  if  they  think  it  worth 
while,  farther  enlighten  them ; we  hope 
wre  lliall  not  be  impeached  with  the  vain 
affedation  of  novelty,  or  inconfiderate 
confidence  in  our  own  ingenuity.  The 
feverity  of  our  treatment  of  former  theo- 
ries, and  the  reprehenfion  of  their  projec- 
tors and  fupporters,  proceed  not  from  a 
convidion  of  the  (lability  and  perfednefs 
of  our  own  opinions,  or  of  the  ripenefs 
of  the  judgment  and  flrength  of  experi- 
ence which  didated  them:  it  is  onlv  the 
fiditious  affumption  of  truths  and  fads, 
and  the  artfulnefs  of  theoretical  mifrepre- 
fentation,  which  we  prefume  to  expofe 
and  reprobate.  The  diffufion  of  fcience, 
we  hope,  will  loon  fhow  how  far  our  o- 
pinions  are  ill  fupported  or  incomplete  ; 
but  we  (hall  advance  no  fads  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  any  period  of  time 
wall  render  dubious  or  obfolete  j and  we 
tiuil  our  dedudions  (hall  be  fo  conneded 
with  thefe  fads,  that  the  mod  fcrupulous 
judgment  (hall  not  be  offended. 
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PART  I 


chap.  i. 


A CONCISE  VIEW  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
THEORIES  OF  GENERATION. 


HOUGH  the  obfervations  of  the  an- 


cients do  not  exactly  bear  upon  that 
p^iiod  of  the  female  conftitution  of  which 
we  profefs  to  treat ; and  though,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  a review  of  them  will 
not  add  to  the  dignity  of  medical  fcience, 
nor  aid  inveftigation ; yet,  we  apprehend, 
fome  notice  of  thefe  opinions  is  due  to 
our  readers,  and  perhaps  to  the  memory 
of  thofe  who,  however  unfuccefsful,  have 
endeavoured,  according  to  the  belt  light 
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they  had,  to  deferve  well  of  fcience.  But 
we  fhall  not  travel  through  the  medical 
records  from  Hippocrates  to  Harvey: 
The  talk  would  be  uncommonly  difficult; 
for,  befides  the  unavailing  labour,  great 
obfcurity  prevails  in  all  medical  manu- 
fcripts,  and  from  thence  in  the  ancient 
medical  books,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to 
their  having  been  generally  tranfcribed 
by  perfons  unacquainted  with  medicine. 
Hard  this,  that  almoft  every  thing  fhould 
confpire  againft  the  progrefs  of  our  art! 

According  to  Hippocrates,  then,  the  fc- 
men  of  the  male  is  furnifhed  by  all 
parts  of  the  body  ; and,  during  coition, 
meets  with  a fimilar  fluid  furmflied  by 
the  female:  but  we  do  not  find  that  he 
has  fuggefled  any  particular  pare  where 
this  mixture  takes  place.  ^This,  he  adds, 
is  attended  with  much  and  long  gratifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  male,  but  with  ve- 
ry little  on  the  part  of  the  female.  The 
feminal  fluid  of  each  fex,  he  alleges,  con- 
tains a male  and  a female  porrion;  the 

flrft  of  which  is  the  moft  powerful,  and 
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the  fex  of  the  foetus  is  determined  by  the 
prevalence  of  either.  Here  is  a fine  field 
opened  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  divine  old 
man  ! and  accordingly  he  fets  to  work, 
and,  with  a goo  1 deal  of  alertnefs,  carves 
out  what  may  be  called  three  diftindlions 
of  each  fex.  Let  us  enumerate  thefe — 
and,  firft,  of  the  male: 

It  a male  foetus  be  formed  from  the 
male  femen  of  both  parents  uniting,  the 
product  is  the  mod  perfect  male  both  in 
body  and  mind,  unlefs  it  is  afterwards  in- 
jured by  regimen. 

It  the  male  femen  of  the  man  unite 
with  fhe  female  femen  of  the  woman,  but 
prevail  over  it,  a male  foetus  is  indeed 
pioduced,  but  it  is  in  every  refpedf  infe- 
lior  to  that  generated  according  to  the 
foiegoing  mode.  Men  produced  from 
fuch  a-  conjundhon  or  mixture  are,  he 
fays,  juflly  called  manly,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  male  femen  of  the  man. 

But  if  the  male  femen  be  derived  from 
the  woman,  and  the  female  part  from  the 
man,  the  part  furnifhed  by  the  woman  be- 

ing 
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ing  prevalent,  then  from  this  mixture  a 
mungrel  is  produced.  By  this,  however, 
he  does  not  mean  that  the  produdt  is  an 
her  naphrodite,  as  will  appear  from  what 
he  fays  of  the  other  fex,  but  an  effeminate  - 
u an. 

Of  the  female  he  fays — !f  the  female 
femen  of  bo  h parents  unite,  the  moft 
perfect  females  are  then  produced,  if  the 
female  femen  of  the  woman  meet  with 
the  male  femen  of  the  man,  and  prevail 
over  it,  a female  fcetus  is  produced,  which 
will  be  bold,  but  at  the  fame  time  beauti- 
ful. But  if  the  female  femen  proceed 
from  the  man  and  the  male  femen  from 
the  woman,  and  the  female  femen  of  the 
man  prevail,  a fema  e foetus  is  indeed 
produced  ; but  fuch  females,  he  fays,  are 
{till  bolder  than  in  the  laft  cafe— they  are 
very  devils. 

Thus  did  the  father  of  our  fcience 
amufe  bimfelf,  and  endeavour  to  explore 
the  labyrinths  of  conception  ; and  we 
may  add,  if  he  has  not  been  fo  fuccefsful 

here  as  in  many  other  parts  of  his  art,  yet 
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we  cannot  refufe  our  teftimony  to  the 
neatnefs  and  fancy  of  his  conje&ures. 

Let  us  next  draw  the  Sta.yrite  from  his 
fhelf,  where  he  is  involved  in  more  cob- 
webs perhaps  than  he  deferves  Like  ma- 
ny, he  has  differed  more  from  the  injudi- 
cious aduiati  n of  his  friends  than  from 
the  afperity  of  his  enemies,  hug  iy  of  his 
notions  may  now  appear  wild  and  whim- 

hcal  j out  many  aie  alfo  held  orthodox  at 
this  day. 

He  /ays,  that  all  animals  which  have 
blood  emit  femen  in  coition  ; and  that 
man,  in  proportion  to  his  fize,  emits  a 
greater  quantity  than  any  other  animal. 
In  thofe  who  are  covered  with  hair,  he  fays 
it  is  glutinous  or  vifcid;  in  others  it  is  not 
fo;  but  in  all  it  is  white:  wherein  he  cor- 
rects Herodotus,  who  had  afferted  that 
the  femen  of  the  Ethiopian  was  black. 
He  afferts,  that  by  cold  it  is  not  coagula- 
ted, but  becomes  thin  and  watery  both  in 
colour  and  confidence  j while  fubjedted  to 
heat,  it  is  thickened  and  coagulated  ; fo 
much  fo,  fays  he,  that  after  remaining 
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fome  time  in  the  uterus,  as  he  exprefies 
it,  it  returns  thickened,  and  home  times 
even  dry  and  compared.  The  prolific 
part,  he  fays,  finks  in  water;  the  other 
parts  are  diffufed  through  this  Refpec- 
ting  the  period  when  the  human  male 
and  female  become  capable  ot  piociea- 
non,  and  of  the  ceffation  of  thefe  abili- 
ties, his  fentiments  correfpond  with  thofe 
of  the  prefent  times  ; though  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  his  periods,  now-a  days, 
correfpond  better  with  more  northern  cli- 
mates than  with  thofe  where  he  made  his 
obfervations.  Though  it  has  no  part  in 
Ariftotle’s  inquiries,  and  is  perhaps  as 
little  conne&ed  with  thefe  /peculations,  a 
very  curious  queftion  comes  in  our  way, 
and,  however  irrelevant,  we  (hall  infert  it 
here.  It  is  well  known  that  the  catame- 
nia frequently  recur  after  a ceffation  of 
fome  years,  rather  indeed  under  the  fufpi- 
don  of  difeafe;  but  it  is  alfo  well-known, 
and  if  it  were  neceffary  we  could  produce 
cafes  to  confirm  it,  that  after  flopping  at 
the  ufual  period,  they  have  recurred  at 
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the  age  of  feventy-five,  and  continued  for 
feveral  years  afterwards  as  regular  and  as 
natural  as  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. — 
Now  what  might  be  expected  from  coition 
in  fuch  circumfiances,  allowing  the  male 
to  be  unqueftionable  ? Could  this  have 
been  the  cafe  with  the  venerable  fpoufe  of 
the  patriarch?  JVIofi  women  who  arrive  at 
that  period,  and  even  under  fuch  pheno- 
mena, would  be  very  unwilling  to  grati- 
fy the  curiofity  of  the  naturalifL.  W hat  a 
pity  the  amorous  and  philofophic  Ninon 
de  l’hnclos  was  not  one  of  thofe  uncom- 
mon females  ! — But  let  us  return  to  our 
author.  It  frequently  happens,  fays  he, 
that  a particular  pair  are  not  prolific,  but 
by  means  of  a change  of  connection  they 
become  fo  ; that  fome  pairs  produce  only 
males,  and  others  females  ; and  that  the 
contrary  happens  to  thefe  pairs  on  a 
change  of  connection.  Different  periods 
of  life,  he  alleges,  are  attended  with  the 
iame  circumfiances ; and  he  adds,  that, 
independent  of  difeafe,  fome  are  incapable 
of  procreation  during  youth,  but  acquire 
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that  faculty  as  they  grow  older,  while  in 
others  it  is  quite  the  contrary;  which  we 
have  much  reafon  to  believe  is  the  moft 
common  cafe  of  the  two.  Some  men,  fays 
he,  beget  only  fons  ; Hercules  among  fe- 
venty  children  had  only  one  daughter — 
while  others  have  daughters  only  : and 
the  power  of  procreation  fhall  ceafe  for  a 
period  of  years  in  either  fex,  and  return 
again  with  vigour.  He  obferves,  that 
fome  defers,  deformities,  or  peculiarities, 
are  frequently  communicated  by  parents 
to  their  children;  but  that  they  fre- 
quently pafs  a generation,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  a man  with  a mark  on  his  arm,  whofe 
fbn  was  without  it,  and  whofe  grandlon 
was  diftinaiy  marked.  It  is  the  fame,  he 
fays,  with  family  likenefs.  And  of  this  he 
adduces  an  uncommon  inftance,  if  we 
can  rely  on  its  authenticity  : A Sicilian 
lady,  who  had  admitted  a black  fervant 
to  her  bed,  had  a daughter  by  him,  whofe 
colour  did  not  by  any  means  betray  the 
father  ; but  the  children  of  this  daughter, 

by  a father  of  the  common  complexion, 
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were  black.  He  proceeds  to  fay  a great 
deal  more  of  this  likenefs ; but  it  is  fo  con- 
fonant  to  ordinary  oblervation,  that  we 
/hall  relate  only  one  remark,  which,  if 
unequivocal,  would  ftrengthen  the  idea  of 
fuperfoetation.  A woman,  fays  he,  on  the 
feventh  day  after  conception  (how  did 
flie  become  fo  accurate  ?)  having  inter- 
courfe  with  the  male,  conceived  again,  and 
the  fecond  child  refembled  the  firft  as  a 
twin. — He  now  condefcends  to  be  more 
particular.  If  the  womb  in  the  female, 
fays  he,  be  not  properly  conftituted,  both 
as  to  flrudure  and  ftuation,  and  in 
ftronger  terms  he  afterwards  adds,  if  its 
pofition  be  not  ftraight,  it  will  not  draw 
in  the  femen  of  the  male.  The  following 
paifage,  fill  more  expreftive  of  his  ideas, 
requires  particular  notice:  For  to  the  fame 
part  of  the  womb,  fays  he,  the  woman  e- 
mits,  as  plainly  happens  when  they  have 
lively  dreams,  when  the  parts  are  moi- 
ftened  fimilarly  to  what  happens  on  the 
admiflion  of  the  male  : and  he  adds,  that 
as  they  emit  in  that  part,  what  is  poured 
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forth  by  the  male  is  likewife  di  reded  to 
the  fame  part,  not  to  the  womb  ; and 
when  they  have  both  emitted  there  (un- 
doubtedly he  means  in  thv  vagina),  the 
womb  draws  the  femen  from  thence  by  a 
halitus  like  the  infpiring  effort  of  the  no- 
flrils.  In  his  firft  book  De  Generations , 
he  fays,  that  what  the  female  emits  is  not 
femen,  fimilar  to  what  proceeds  from  the 
male  ; nor  is  a mixture  of  it  with  that  of 
the  male  neceffary  to  conception  ; for,  he 
adds,  the  female  very  frequently  conceives 
without  emiffion,  or  even  gratification, 
during  coition  ; and  as  often,  though  mu- 
tual gratification  takes  place,  and  the  male 
and  female  both  emit  at  the  fame  time, 
conception  does  not  take  place,  unlefs 
there  be  a proper  degree  of  the  fluid  of 
the  catamenia,  without  which,  he  thinks, 
the  female  cannot  procreate.  This  fecre^ 
tion,  he  adds,  is  far  from  being  common 
to  all  women  ; the  fair  haired  and  femi- 
nine being  moft  liable  to  it,  while  the 
black-haired  and  mafeuline  are  lefs  fo.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  ancient  is  well- 
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founded,  all  climates  and  other  circum- 
ftances  confidered,  in  thus  limiting  his 
ted  of  voluptuoufnefs.  He  goes  on  in 
his  rather  defultory  manner : The  form 
and  principle  of  motion,  he  fuppofes,  are 
furnilhed  by  the  male,  while  the  body 
and  matter  are  furnifhed  by  the  female. 
How  like  is  this  to  every  thing  which  is 
faid  at  this  very  day  ! As  in  the  coagula- 
tion of  milk,  fays  he, -the  body  or  fub- 
flance  is  the  milk,  but  the  principle  of 
confidence  or  coagulation  is  the  runnet  ; 
thus  it  is  that  the  female  furnifhes  the 
materials,  and  the  male  the  adtive  prin- 
ciple in  conception.  And  this  idea,  he 
thinks,  is  fupported  by  the  union  and 
produdt  of  fuch  males  and  females  of  dif- 
ferent fpecies  as  fuccefsfully  copulate. 
In  thefe,  the  produfl  at  firfi,  with  refpetf: 
to  refemblance,  is  a mixture  of  both  pa- 
rents, as  in  the  fox  and  dog,  or  the  parw 
tridge  and  cock  ; but  in  procefs  of  time, 
and  generation  after  generation,  the  form 
and  refemblance  gradually  return  to  thofe 
of  the  female;  becaufe,  fays  he,  {he  gives 
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the  fuhftance  and  body  to  the  femen.  In 
fhort,  in  his  fecond  book,  he  feems  to  fum 
up  his  whole  theory,  by  telling  us,  that 
on  the  part  of  the  female  it  is  only  necef- 
fary  that  the  parts  be  warm  and  re- 
laxed by  the  catamenia  to  draw  in  the 
femen  of  the  male,  or  that  the  w mb  be 
near  enough  for  thatpurpofe;  and  this  is 
accomplifhed,  fays  he,  by  the  fame  means 
which  render  wet  applications  to  thefe 
parts  dry  : and  he  adds,  that  this  is  pro- 
ved by  the  impregnation  of  fuch  animals 
as  have  the  womb  fi tuated  near  the  dia- 
phragm, as  fowls  and  viviparous  fillies, 
where  the  femen  cannot  be  thrown  in, 
but  muft  be  drawn  in  by  the  warmth  of 
the  parts.  As  to  the  idea  of  the  female 
emitting  femen,  he  treats  it  as  abfurd,  by 
faying,  that  if  this  was  the  cafe,  it  muft  be 
firft  thrown  out,  and  then  drawn  in  again, 
which  would  not  be  according  to  Nature, 
who,  fays  he,  does  nothing  in  vain.  As 
to  the  male,  he  feems  to  think  that  his 
duty  is  fulfilled  by  depofiting  the  femen 
either  within  reach  of  thedired  adion  of 
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the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  that  of  its  in- 
haling power. 

Having  thus  travelled  through  the  two 
fages  of  Greece,  we  fhall  clofe  this  part  of 
our  fubjedl  with  a fhort  view  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Galen.  He  mentions  the  theo- 
ries of  Hippocrates  and  Aridotle ; and 
then  proceeds  to  his  own.  He  fays,  that 
the  male  femen,  the  primary  caufe  of  con- 
ception, is  thrown  into  the  uterus,  which 
has  a power  of  attracting  and  retaining 
it ; and  here  he  quotes  Plato,  who  fup- 
ports  his  opinion  by  faying,  that  “ the 
uterus,  like  an  animal,  is  defirous  of  pro- 
creation, and  draws  into  itfelf  the  femen, 
which  it  clofely  embraces  and  retains ; 
and  of  this  men  are  often  fenfible  during 
coition,  feeling  the  penis  drawn  in,  as  it 
were,  by  a cupping- glafs,  which  (he  fays) 
happens  mod  readily  immediately  after 
the  ceafing  of  the  catamenia,  when  wo- 
men are  mod  difpofed  to  conceive.”  He 
goes  on:  The  male  femen  reaches  the 
fundus  uteri,  but  cannot  moiden  the  cor- 
nua ; through  thefe,  however,  Nature 
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fends  from  the  tefticles  of  the  female  their 
proper  femen,  to  be  mingled  at  the  fame 
time  with  that  of  the  male  in  the  body  of 
the  uterus ; and  in  confequence  of  this 
conception  is  completed.  He,  too,  has 
his  theory  refpeding  the  parts  of  the  fe- 
men, which  operate  the  difference  of  fex, 
temperament,  &c.  in  the  foetus ; but  it 
feems  unneceffary  to  follow  him  farther. 

Pliny  has  very  little  to  our  purpofe ; 
and  the  phyfiologifls  from  this  time  to  the 
days  of  Boerhaave  rather  obfcured  than 
cultivated  the  theories  of  the  ancients : 
We  {hall  therefore  return  to  the  courle  of 
our  Speculations. 


CHAP. 
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OF  THE  PRESENT  THEORIES  OF  GENERA- 

TION 


After  thus  paying  our  dutiful  refpe&s 
to  the  ancients,  let  us  proceed  to  date  and 
to  review  the  mode  by  which  phyfiolo- 
gifts  for  this  long  time  part,  and  at  pre- 
fent,  believe  generation  to  be  accomplifh- 
ed.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  perhaps  necef- 
lary  to  follow  them  through  their  anato- 
mical defcription  of  the  uterine  fyilem ; 
but  we  can  fee  no  propriety,  efpecially  in 
this  ftage  of  our  inquiry,  in  confidering 
all  thofe  anatomical  minutiae  with  which 
their  delcriptions  or  demonftrations,  as 

they 
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they  affecft  to  call  them,  are  almoft  life- 
lefsly  protrafted  and  encumbered.  In- 
deed, were  anatomifts  lefs  prone  to  this, 
and  to  affe&ed  trifling  novelty  and  con- 
jecture, their  labours  would  be  more  gra- 
tifying to  themfelves  and  more  beneficial 
to  fcience ; and  we  fhould  not  be  perpe- 
tually in  danger  of  being  milled  by  thofe 
flimfy  cobwebs  which  microicopical  and 
fanciful  wading  through  a putrid  carcafe 
is  frequently  hanging  out  before  us. 

the  extremity  of  the  uterine  fyfiem, 
without  the  nymphas,  and  lofing  itfelf  oil 
the  furface  of  the  body,  feems  not,  except 
from  its  aperture,  and  perhaps  from  the 
lafcivious  fufceptibility  of  fome  of  its 
parts,  materially  ufeful  and  requifite  to 
generation.  Some  anatomifts,  however, 
are  of  a different  opinion,  and  have  told 
us,  that  as  thefe  parts  contribute  much  to 
libidinous  gratification,  a turgefcency  is 
thus  produced  in  them,  and  afterwards 
extended  throughout  the  genital  fyftem; 
by  which  the  lateral  or  Fallopian  tubes  be- 
come, as  they  defcribe  it,  turgid  and  ere<ft, 

and 
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and  their  fimbriated  terminations  are  ren- 
dered capable  of  applying  themfelves, 
with  fome  a&ivity,  to  the  ovaria,  in  or- 
der to  affift  them  in  the  expulfion  of  the 
ovum,  and  to  guide  it  into  the  tubes. 
This  is  no  trifling  office,  whatever  the 
means  of  it  may  be ; but  as  we  fhall  have 

occafion  todifcufs  this  alleged  turgefcency 

/ 

afterwards,  we  fhall  leave  it  in  the  mean- 
time, and  proceed.  Immediately  within 
the  nymphae  the  vagina  or  great  canal  of 
the  uterus  begins  to  expand.  From  the 
nymphse  till  its  termination  in  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  uterus,  this  canal  is  of  con- 
fiderable  length,  though  very  different  in 
different  perfons ; and  by  diflenfion,  even 
without  violence  or  rifk  of  rupture,  as  is 
evident  from  coition  and  parturition,  it 
may  be  rendered  of  very  confiderable  ca- 
pacity. Thefe  properties  are  not  only 
different  in  different  perfons,  but  alfo  vary 
in  the  fame  perfon  in  the  different  periods 
of  life,  and  under  the  violence  and  infir- 
mities to  which  thefe  parts  are  naturally 
fubjedled.  The  following  fa<fls  depend 

upon 
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upon  this  power  of  variation,  and  are  al- 
fb  a proof  of  it.  In  many  females  where, 
before  coition,  thefe  parts  are  narrow  or  * 
fmall,  venereal  appetite  is  fo  excited,  yet 
without  coition,  as  to  induce  that  afflux 
and  difcharge  which  frequently  follow 
grateful  coition,  and  to  relaxe  thefe  parts  fo, 
that  the  penis,  formerly  inadmifhble,  after 
this  meets  with  no  refinance  : and,  in  the 
fame  manner,  during  parturition,  though 
we  cannot  then  fuppofe  the  venereal  ap- 
petite to  be  concerned,  thefe  parts  are  ren- 
dered capable  of  prodigious  diftenfion. 
Notwithftanding  all  thefe  variations  and 
varieties,  anatomifts  generally  favour 
us  with  as  accurate  meafurements  of 
thefe,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  uterine 
fyftem,  as  a flatuary  would  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis,  or  the  Appollo  Belvidere, 
Before  coition  or  other  circumftances  have 
diflurbed  its  proportions,  the  canal  of  the 
uterus  may  be  about  five  or  fix  inches 
long  ; for  we  ihall  avoid  precifion : and 
when  it  is  thrown  into  a tubular  form, 
without  violent  diflenfion,  its  diameter, 

though 
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though  far  from  being  equal  in  every 
part,  may  be  about  a fixth  part  of  its 
length  It  feems  very  probable  that  this 
is  rather  over  rating  its  proportions  ; and 
perhaps  the  flaccid  Hate  induced  by  death, 
and  its  fubfequent  efledls,  the  time  only 
when  thefe  meafurements  can  be  made, 
may  have  introduced  involuntary  error.  * 
Bur,  as  we  have  faid,  there  is  no  certain- 
ty in  thefe  meafurements;  and  we  cannot 
fee,  even  in  the  theories  we  are  fcrutini- 
zing,  how  this  exa<ftnefs  becomes  mate- 
rial. After  frequent  coition,  the  vagina 
becomes  confiderably  Ihorter;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  its  diameter  is  more  than  pro- 
portionally increafed.  As  every  part, 
however,  of  the  ftru&ure  of  this  canal  is 
confldered,  in  the  prefent  theories  of  ge- 
neration, merely  as  exciting  or  promoting 
libidinous  purpofes  ; we  (hallpafson  with 
the  phyfiologift  to  his  examination  of  the 
uterus,  which  feems  alone  intitled  to  his 
refpedl,  as  he  confiders  every  part  of  the 
female  genital  fyflem  chiefly  as  fubfervi- 
ent  to  it. 


The 
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The  uterus  is  in  fome  refpe&s  a conti- 
nuation of  the  vagina ; and  its  cavity 
communicates  with  that  of  the  vagina  by 
a paffage  fo  fmall,  and  perhaps  curved,  as 
to  admit  the  fmalleft  flilet  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  of  a pyramidal  figure,  with 
its  apex  towards  the  vagina  : but,  to  pro- 
ceed again  to  variable  dimenfions,  as  its 
greatefh  length  is  not  above  three  fingers- 
breadth,  its  mean  breadth  is  not  the  half 
of  that  quantity,  and  its  thicknefs,  inclu- 
ding that  of  the  walls  themfelvesj  not 
above  one  finger-breadth,  its  poflible  ca- 
vity muft  be  very  fmall.  This  cavity  is 
formed  nearly  of  the  figure  of  the  walls 
which  compofe  it.  Here,  again,  we  fhall 
ceafe  to  follow  the  anatomifl ; for  the  re- 
maining properties  of  the  uterus,  as  the 
thicknefs  and  elafticity  of  its  fubftance, 
the  texture  of  its  fibres,  the  peculiarities 
of  its  veffels,  are  acknowledged  by  him 
not  to  be  diredly  conducive,  or  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary,  to  the  firfl  effort  of  genera- 
tion. The  alleged  general  turgefcence  of 
the  uterine  fyftem  already  alluded  to,  du- 
ring 
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ring  coition,  though  of  confequence  in  the 
prefenc  theories,  we  fliall  only  notice  at 
prefent,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  have  a bet- 
ter opportunity  of  attending  to  it.  Let 
us  follow  the  anatomift,  however,  in  what 
he  thinks  moft  eflential. 

On  each  fide  of  the  broad  or  upper  end 
of  the  uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  by 
which  the  uterus  and  ovaria  communi- 
cate, have  their  origin.  In  all  their 
courfe,  which  is  of  confiderable  length, 
they  dired  themfelves,  however,  irregu- 
larly towards  the  ovaria ; and  in  their 
progrefs,  their  diameters,  which,  in  their 
origin  in  the  fubfiance  of  the  uterus,  can 
with  difficulty,  as  he  fays,  admit  the 
final  l$fi  brifile,  gradually  increafe,  and 
are  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  when  they 
begin  rapidly  to  conveige  By  this  hid- 
den contraction  the  tube  is,  in  fad,  dis- 
continued ; but  part  ot  its  fubfiance,  con- 
tinued in  another  form,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ovaria.  This  continuation  con- 
fiitutes  the  fimbria,  a very  fingular  firuc- 
tpre,  which  in  certain  circumfiances  are 
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qualified  to  embrace,  as  it  is  called,  the 
ovaria,  and  to  conduct  their  product  into 
the  foramina  or  apertures  of  the  contrac- 
ted tubes. 

It  is  in  this  manner  the  anatomift  efta- 
blifhes  a communication  with  the  ovaria 
from  without ; and  though  it  be  not  as  re- 
gular and  fimple  as  the  progrefs  of  an  ar- 
tery or  a vein,  or  as  obvious  and  patent 
as  the  pipe  between  the  fountain  and  the 
cittern,  he  thinks  it  will  decifively  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  pouring  the  femen  in  fome 
fubttantial  fhape  or  other  upon  the  ovaria. 
He  next*  proceeds  to  confider  the  ovaria 
themfelves, their  fituation,  and  connexion. 
Of  their  fituation  and  connection,  except 
their  contiguity  to  the  tubes  which  we  have 
already  attended  to,  we  have  no  bufinefs  to 
fpeak.  Their  fubfiance  is  fomewhat  fpon- 
gy,  and  they  contain  an  indefinite  number 
of  veficles  of  a dufkifh  femitranfparent 
quality,  the  involucra  of  which  are  di- 
ftinft,  though  fimilar  to  the  general  firuc- 
ture  of  the  ovaria.  Thefe  veficles  are  the 
ova,  fo  famous  and  fo  ufeful  in  the  theo- 
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rics  of  phySiologifts.  The  liquid  fubSlances 
which  they  contain  poffefs  all  the  evident 
qualities  of  lymph ; and  farther,  t'heir  ana- 
lysis has  not  yet  been  fatisfadorily  profe- 
cuted. — An  idea  has  at  different  times 
gone  abroad,  and  has  fometimes  been  pa- 
tronifed  by  the  molt  refpedable  names, 
that  the  ovaria  are  created  to  perform  of- 
fices Similar  to  tliofe  of  the  teSlicles  of  the 
male  ; and  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  are 
their  excretory  duds.  Nobody  will  he- 
fitate  to  believe,  that  theSe  bodies  are 
glands,  or  are  capable  of  performing  of- 
fices fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  we  gene- 
rally aSTign  to  glands ; but,  furely,  even 
in  our  prefent  ordinary  Slate  of  know- 
ledge, it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  the 
rawefl  fludent  that  they  fecrete  and  pour 
forth  a feminal  fluid,  Similar  in  its  per- 
ceptible qualities,  and  Similar  alfo  in  its 
efficacy,  to  that  of  the  male;  and  that  the 
fallopian  tubes  are  by  any  means  like  the 
excretories  of  glands.  Many  whims  have 
we  met  with*  in  the  records  of  medicine 
and  phyfiology,  and  many  extraordinary 
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arguments  have  we  met  with  to  fupport 
them  : but  this  one  Teems  to  be  To  far  out 
of  the  range  of  argument  or  obfervation, 
that  to  look  farther  into  it  would  be  like 
bringing  the  artillery  of  Gibraltar  againft 
my  uncle  Toby’s  fentry-box 
This  is  the  description  of  the  parts  effen- 
tialto, and  directly  concerned  in,  impreg- 
nation on  the  fide  of  the  female,  as  it  is 
given  to  us  by  the  mod  authoritative,  and 
what  are  called  fafhionable,  phyfiologifts. 
Our  account  of  it  has  been  concife,  but 
we  trull  it  has  been  faithful,  although  we 
have  with  difficulty  been  able  to  conceal 
our  fufpicions  of  its  abfurdities.  As  the 
parts  of  the  male,  immediately  fubfer- 
vient  to  impregnation,  are  very  little  con- 
cerned in  the  prefent  part  of  the  inve- 
fligation,  we  fhall  not  wait  to  delineate 
them  ; but  fhall  proceed  to  confider  the 
manner  in  which  thofe  organs  of  the  fe- 
male are  faid  to  fulfil  their  intentions. 
And  here  we  fhall  give  our  fufpicions  and 
reflexions  all  the  fcope  which  truth  and 
the  feeblenefs  of  the  prevailing  theories 

will 
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will  warrant.  The  little  we  know  of  the 
male  femen,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion,  and  the  conlideration  which  is  due 
to  it,  will  appear  in  our  progrefs  as  it  re- 
quires to  be  difcuffed. 


\ 
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C II  A P.  III. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  ANATO- 
MICAL DESCRIPTION  — OF  THE  THEORY 
FOUNDED  UPON  IT— AND  ITS  CONFUTA- 
TION. 


IN  that  union  of  the  fexes  to  which  they 
are  inftindtively  impelled,  and  which  in 
fome  manner  commences  the  vifible  ex- 
igence of  animals  like  ourfelves,  the  mod 
whim  heal  theorifl  hath  never  ventured  to 
doubt  that  the  male  a&ually  communi- 
cates fomething  to  the  female  eiTentially 
requifxte  to  generation.  Though  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  femen  has  been  frittered  a- 
way,  and  its  mode  of  aftion  been  tortu- 
red 
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red  by  every  effort  of  ingenuity,  coition 
in  the  human  fubjedt  has  always  been  al- 
lowed to  be  ineffectual  without  it.  On  the 
part  of  the  female,  however,  though  we 
have  heard  much  of  the  fudden  and  vio- 
lent expulffon  of  the  ovum  from  the  ova- 
l'ia  during  coition,  with  its  train  of  pe- 
culiar fenfations,  and  of  the  femen  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  ovaria,  or  other  parts  of  the 
uterine  fyffem  ; yet  we  are  incapable  of 
effablifhing  the  probability  of  any  active 
and  effential  principle  furnifhed  by  the 
female  during  coition.  Much  learning 
and  attention  have  been  bellowed  upon 
this  production  of  the  male  ; but  its  na- 
ture and  properties  are,  neverthelefs,  as 
' indiffind  and  unknown  as  if  the  philofo- 
pher  had  never  fubjeded  it  to  his  glades, 
nor  the  cheinift  to  his  furnace.  Under  the 
microfcope  it  prefents,  like  almoft  all 
fluids,  miriads  of  animalcules;  with  which 
deluflon  the  ingenious  Leeuwenhoek,  and 
the  more  ingenious  and  fanciful  Buffon, 
decorated  their  fhort- lived  theories;  and 
under  the  tortures  of  the  chemiff  it  ex- 
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hibits  an  affemblage  of  heterogeneous  In- 
gredients, completely  unconnected  with 
any  thing  which  our  ideas  are  qualified 
to  Tugged  to  us  concerning  its  real  and 
ultimate  purpofes.  This  fluid,  whatever 
its  component  parts  may  be,  or  however 
it  may  be  generated  by  the  male,  be  re- 
tained in  the  feminal  veficles  till  it  is  re- 
forbed,  or  till  venereal  enjoyment  lolicit 
its  expulfion.  When  this  enjoyment  hap- 
pens— when  the  whole  genital  fyflem  of 
the  male  is  thrown  into  a&ion  by  libidi- 
nous define  and  exercife — the  femen  is 
thrown  with  fome  vehemence  certainly 
into  the  canal  of  the  uterus.  Though  we 
in  general  look  upon  this  as  necefTiry  to 
fecundation,  yet  it  has  been  faid,  and  we 
believe  it  capable  of  proof,  that  fecunda- 
tion has  taken  place  when  the  femen  has 

i 

been  depofited  barely  within  the  labia. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  extend 
the  remark.  From  this  canal  phyfiologifts 
leein  determined  to  believe  that  the  femen 
not  only  paffes  into  the  alleged  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  but  that  it  alfo  travels  through 

the 
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the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  is  applied  by  their 
fimbriae  in  fome  very  powerful  manner 
to  the  ovaria.  It  is  n)  fooner  applied  to 
thefe,  than  one  or  more  of  the  ova  are 
completely  fecundated  by  it ; and  the 
fimbriae,  {fill  affected  by  the  venereal  of- 
gafm,  are  alleged  to  apply  themfelves  vi- 
goroufiy  to  the  ovaria,  and  inftantly  to 
fqueeze  the  ova  from  their  capfules. 
Thefe  fimbriae  next  direct  the  ova  into  the 
fuppofed  cavity  of  the  tubes ; and  thefe 
again  condud  them  into  the  fuppofed  ca- 
vity of  the  uterus,  where  the  great  and 
complete  evolution  is  to  take  place.  All 
this,  tedious  and  complicated  as  one 
would  fufped  it  to  be,  is  alleged  to  hap- 
pen in  the  infla  it  of  coition. 

In  the  infancy  of  anatomy  this  arrange1- 
ment  was  refpedable,  and  met  the  ima- 
gination upon  its  own  terms ; and  when 
it  was  afterwards  ornamented  with  the 
affeded  minutiae  of  anatomical  demon- 
firacion,  and  delineated  in  the  fullen  and 
fafiidious  pompofity  of  fyfiem,  it  bewil- 
dered, if  it  did  not  convince.  Let  us 
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now  examine  the  probability  of  this  theo- 
ry. If  it  be  founded  on  obfervation,  it  will 
not  ihrink  under  the  finger  of  inveftiga- 
tion;  and  an  author  little  known  will  not 
give  much  celebrity  and  faith  to  cavil  and 
bold  contradiction. 

We  have  faid,  then,  that  the  phyfiolo- 
gift  believes,  and  labours  to  prove,  the 
progrefs  of  the  femen  itfelf  through  the 
uterus  and  tubes ; and  that  it  is  direclly, 
and  with  little  or  no  variation  in  its  na- 
ture, applied  by  fimbriae  to  the  ovaria. 
The  femen,  in  the  event  of  coition,  is  cer- 
tainly thrown  out  by  the  penis  with  fome 
force;  though  this  force  muft  in  fome 
meafure  depend  upon  the  vigour  of  the 
male  organs,  and  therefore  muft  vary 
from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
vigour  of  which  ihefe  organs  can  be  fuf- 
ceptible.  But  this  fecretion,  no  matter  at 
prefent  whether  of  a mild  or  of  a volatile 
and  penetrating  nature,  on  its  expulfion 
poffwffes  fo  great  fpiffitude  and  tenacity, 
that  the  projecting  power  of  the  penis 
muft  thereby  be  confiderably  counterac- 
ted, 
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ted,  and  its  effect  almoft  inftantly  weaken- 
ed or  deftroyed.  Without  this,  however, 
or  any  other  affidance  from  the  diminifh- 
ed  vigour  of  the  male  organs,  or  from  the 
properties  of  the  femen,  the  ftructure  and 
action  of  the  vagina  alone  are  capable  of 
fufpending,  or  even  of  overcoming,  all  the 
impetus  which  the  femen  can  poffibly  de- 
rive from  the  male.  Nay,  we  hope  to 
make  it  appear  by  and  bye,  that  the  pecu- 
liar flruCture  of  the  vagina  is  intended 
for  this  very  purpofe ; and  we  have  alrea- 
dy hinted  our  belief,  that  impregnation 
has  taken  place  when  the  penis  was  fcarce- 
ly,  if  at  all,  within  the  vagina.  At  pre- 
fent,  however,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
the  vagina,  from  its  ftrudure,  and  from 
its  unchallenged  ufe  in  the  a£t  of  coition, 
is  difpofed  (Irongly,  and  in  every  part,  to 
embrace  the  penis;  and  as  the  glands 
muft  thereby  be  clofely  furrounded,  al- 
though it  reach  not  in  every  perfon  to 
the  very  limits  of  the  vagina  (which,  by 
the  bye,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  be- 
lieve almoft  always  happens),  the  flight 

and 
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and  momentary  impetus  of  the  femeri 
mufl  thus  be  very  effectually  refilled  ; 
nay,  it  mud  undoubtedly  be  fubdued. 
For  although  the  penis  fhould  not  be  able 
to  occupy  the  vagina  to  its  fundus,  the 
unoccupied  fpace  muft  either  be  in  a Hate 
of  collapfe,  or  diftended  by  fome  me- 
dium ; and  let  this  medium  be  what  it 
will,  its  rcliftance  muft  be  as  effectual  as 
that  of  the  ftrongeft  barrier;  and  if  it  be 
not  diftended,  the  power  or  preffure  which 
occafions  its  collapfe  will  overbalance  or 
extinguish  the  impetus  in  queflion.  And 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  femen,  meeting  with 
this  refiftance,  would  rather  prefs  back- 
wards between  the  vagina  and  the  penis, 
where  it  would  meet  with  very  little  re- 
finance, the  vagina  being  very  generally 
by  that  time  greatly  relaxed. 

But  allowing  the  properties  of  the  fe- 
men to  be  noways  unfavourable  to  its 
impetus,  the  impetus  to  be  very  confide- 
rable,  and  the  vagina  to  be  no  barrier  to 
the  progrefs  of  it ; how  is  it  to  force  its 

way 
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way  into  the  fuppofed  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus ? The  aperture  which  leads  from  the 
vagina  into  the  uterus,  is,  in  facd,  no  a- 
perture  at  all.  During  menftruation,  in- 
deed, it  certainly  is  pervious  ; but  the 
force  which  is  able  to  diftend  the  uterine 
blood-  vejTels,  perhaps  to  rupture,  or,  what 
is  much  more  probable  and  feafible,  the 
flrong  propelling  power  of  the  uterus  it- 
felf,  may  be  admitted  to  be  able  to  force 
forward  the  blood,  or  to  divaricate  even 
the  rigid  fides  of  the  os  tinese,  fo  far  as  to 
permit  the-  comprefled  blood  to  ooze  gra- 
dually and  {lowly  through  its  channel, 
without  deftroying  any  part  of  our  argu- 
ment ; and  if  during  pregnancy  the  aper- 
ture be  certain,  but  which,  we  apprehend, 
is  very  doubtful,  it  is  eafily  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  This  aperture  is  always  de- 
fcribed  as  capable  of  admitting  a very  ' 
fmall  probe ; but  this  is  no  proof  that  it 
is  always,  and  naturally,  pervious.  If  I 
put  my  hard  into  the  mouth  of  a can- 
non, I find  an  aperture;  but  if  I thrufl 
py  finger  by  force  between  my  lips 
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clofely  {hut,  am  1 to  fay  I found  an  aper- 
ture here  alfo  ? in  the  ordinary  and  fimple 
ufe  of  language,  we  underftand  an  aper- 
ture to  be  that  where  the  forming  fides 
are  not  contiguous,  and  where  the  paffage 
between  them  is  complete  and  uninter- 
rupted ; a defcription  which  will  by  no 
means  apply  here.  This  fuppofetl  aper- 
ture between  the  uterus  and  the  vagina 
is  of  fome  length  ; its  fides  are  rigid  and 
flridly  contiguous,  and  incapable  of  fud- 
den  dilatation;  and,  bcHdes,  the  parts 
which  compofe  it  are  always  very  confi- 
derably  prominent,  and  often  penfile  in 
the  vagina  (b) ; fo  that  the  paffage  through 

this, 


(b)  When  I attended  Dr  Hamilton’s  lying-in-ward  (the 
prelent  worthy  profeffor  of  midwifery  in  the  univerf:ty  of 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  I and  many  ftudents  are  under  the 
greateft  obligations,  not  only  as  a teacher,  but  as  a iricnd), 
of  which  I had  the  charge  in  his  abfence,  a woman  applied 
to  me  to  be  admitted  as  near  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Our 
rule  was,  when  any  thing  fufpicious  appeared,  to  examine 
the  patients,  as  they  frequently  impofed  upon  us,  in  or- 
der to  get  a few  weeks  living  in  the  w2td.  On  examining 
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this,  and  that  through  the  penis,  can 
fcarcely  ever  become  continuous.  Let  us 
add,  that  a very  refpe&able  author,  Dr 
Parfons,  hath  long  ago  faid,  that  it  plain- 
ly appears  by  the  ftrudlure  of  the  cervix, 
that  nothing  was  ever  intended  to  pafs 
from  the  vagina  into  the  uterus  by  this 
tract,  becaufe  it  is  extremely  narrow,  and 
pretty  long,  and  has  a number  of  glands 
within  it,  affording  a ftrong  mucus,  and 
ftrice,  and  wrinkles,  to  which  this  matter 
adheres,  in  order  to  (lop  up  the  paffage 
even  from  the  ingrefs  of  air.  How  of- 
ten, too,  has  this  alleged  aperture,  nay, 
how  often  has  the  vagina  itfelf,  been  en- 
tirely blocked  up  by  preternatural  ob- 
flruftions,  and  conception  nevertheless 

taken 


this  woman  I was  confounded ; I found  the  cervix  hang- 
ing down  at  leaft  an  inch  into  the  vagina,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  my  little  finger,  and  very  flaccid  ; and  its  aperture,  fo 
to  ufe  the  word,  was  perfedly  diftinguifhable.  I diTmi/Ted 
her  as  not  near  her  time,  but  with  an  order  to  return ; which 
fhe  never  did  ; and  I never  heard  more  of  her.  I have  re- 
gretted lincc  my  want  of  curiofity  ; but  at  that  time  my  flu. 
dies  were  npt  d irefted  to  the  objed  of  the  prefent  publica- 
tion. 
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taken  place.  Inftances  of  this  have  often 
occurred;  and  the  precifion  and  authori- 
ty with  which  they  have  been  recorded, 
leave  us  no  room  to  evade  the  argument, 
by  alleging,  that  thefe  obftru&ing  mem- 
branes were  incomplete,  or  were  ge- 
nerated after  conception  had  taken  place. 
We  may  add,  too,  that  mofl  of  the  au- 
thors who  have  furnifhed  us  with  thefe 
difcoveries  were  highly  refpe<ftable,  and 
had  little  predile&ion  for  any  particular 
theory  ; and  we  may,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  credulity  or  extravagance,  fuppofe 
that  fimilar  cafes  may  have  often  happen- 
ed, and  been  buried  in  the  grave  with 
their  victims.  We  fhal]  bring  forward  a 
few  inftances. 

Guillemeau  tells  us,  that  in  May,  fix- 
/ ' 

teen  hundred  and  feven,  M de  la  Noue, 
fworn  furgeon,  and  furgeqn  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  was  called  to  viftt  a young 
woman  of  Paris.  She  had  been  fummon- 
ed  by  her  hufband  to  appear  before  the 
proper  magiftrate,  under  the  charge  of 
being  preternaturally  formed ; and  there- 
by 
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by  of  being  entirely  incapacited  from  per- 
forming the  functions  neceffury  and  pro- 
per to  the  married  date.  A midwife  was 
called  at  the  fame  time.  On  examination, 
it  was  found  that,  at  the  external  orifice 
of  the  uterus,  the  paffage  was  blocked  up 
by  a ftrong  hard  membrane,  fo  rigid  that 
it  could  not  be  preffed  in  by  the  finger, 
much  lefs  would  it  give  way  to  the  efforts 
of  the  penis  of  the  hufband,  who  by  his 
vigorous  exertions  had  brought  upon  him- 
felf  a paraphimofis.  It  was  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  hufband  had  proper  caufe 
of  complaint ; but  that  the  inconvenience 
or  malady  complained  of  was  remediable. 
On  this  opinion  two  other  fworn  furgeons 
of  Paris  were  called  in  by  the  hufhand  ; 
and  it  was  concluded  by  the  three  that 
an  opening  fhould  be  made  through  the 
offending  membrane  j which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  properly  healed  up,  to 
the  comfort  and  fatisfa&ion  of  the  huf- 
band. He  was,  however,  offended  with 
La  Noue,  who  had  fuggefted  that  his 
fpoufe  was  with  child  : and  an  honelt 

mid- 
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midwife  foftered  the  chagrin,  by  alluring 
him,  that  it  was  faying  and  fuppofing  a 
thing  as  impofhble  that  this  young  wo- 
man of  eighteen  years  of  age  could  be 
with  child  while  her  hufband  had  ne- 
ver penetrated  the  claudrum  virginitatis, 
as  that  a barn  could  be  filled  by  only 
threfhing  at  the  door.  On  the  honed 
midwife’s  darting  thefe  doubts  in  the  liuf- 
band’s  bread,  another  furgeon  was  call- 
ed; who,  like  the  midwife,  was  at  fird  in- 
credulous, but  afterwards  joined  in  the 
opinion  of  his  brethren ; and  they  were 
all  rejoiced  when,  at  the  end  of  four 
months  from  the  operation,  their  patient 
was  fafely  delivered  of  a daughter  at  its 
full  time. 

This  is  evidently  the  fame  cafe  with 
. that  of  the  goldfmith’s  wife  publillied  in 
the  Chirurgical  Obfervations  of  Hilda- 
nus,  notwithdanding  the  flight  variations 
in  the  narrative.  Hildanus,  however,  has 
added  a very  material  circumdance,  not 
taken  notice  of  by  Guillemeau  : He  tells 
ns,  that  ip.  the  obdru&ing  membrane 

there 
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there  were  a number  of  exceeding  fmall  per- 
forations; “ fed  quod  fummopere  notan- 
dum  (fays  he),  membrana  ilia  hinc  inde 
i parvis  exiguifque  foraminulis  ad  menfes 
expurgandos  perforata  fuerat.”  Guille- 
meau  has  alfo  recorded  another  cafe^ 
where  the  vagina,  he  fays,  was  fo  narrow 
as  to  admit  the  fmallefl  probe  with  diffi- 
culty. But  it  is  fo  fimilar  to  a cafe  which 
we  fhall  quote  from  Riolan,  that  we  fhall 
not  tranfcribe  it. 

Cofme  Viardel,  furgeon  to  the  queen 
of  France,  tells  us,  that  he  was  confulted 
by  a friend  who  had  been  four  months 
married,  but  who  always  had  found  the 
utmofl:  difficulty  in  cohabiting  with  his 
wife  ; but  that  his  wife  had  neverthelefs 
become  pregnant,  although  the  femen,  ap- 
parently, had  not  been  thrown  farther 
than  a very  little  way  above  the  external 
orifice.  He  propofed  examining  the  parts 
of  the  woman;  which  was  fubmitted  to  : 
and  he  found  about  the  middle  of  the  va- 
gina a very  large  callofity  and  hardnefs, 
!'  une  callofite  et  durete  tres-grande,’3 
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which  had  contracted  the  parts,  and  blocked 
up  the  pajTage  in  fuch  a degree,  that  he  could 
fearcely  introduce  a bougie;  in  diort,  the 
draitnefs  was  fo  great,  that  the  parts,  as 
he  expredes  it,  wanted  very  little  of  cohe- 
ring altogether.  He  brought  on  a fuppu- 
ration  ; and  the  woman  was  delivered  in 
due  time  with  eafe  and  fafety. 

in  the  Hijl.  de  l’ Acad,  1712,  we  have 
the  following  cafe  : M.  Antoine,  furgeon 
at  Mery-fur-Siene,  was  confulted  by  a 
woman  who  had  been  married  at  fixteen 
years  of  age.  The  vagina  at  the  external 
orifice  would  fcarcely  admit  a goofe  quill; 
and  M.  Antoine  thought  it  was  dill  nar- 
rower towards  the  uterus.  A young  vi- 
gorous hufband,  fays  the  furgeon,  had 
long  laboured  hard  to  open  a paffage,  but. 
without  the  lead  fuccefs.  About  eleven 
years  afterwards  die  became  with  child, 
although  the  hufband  had  not  advanced  a 
bit  farther  than  on  his  fird  attempt.  In 
the  fame  Hidory  for  1748  we  meet  with 
a cafe  perfectly  fimilar  to  this,  from  M. 
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<de  la  Toifon,  furgeon  of  the  marine  at 
Brett. 

Riolan,  in  his  chapter  “Decervice  ute- 
ri,”  tells  us,  that  he  faw  a woman  at  Paris 
who,  in  a very  difficult  labour,  had  the  parts 
miferably  lacerated  ; and  that  in  confe- 
quence  the  nymphas  and  the  four  carun- 
cles had  grown  together  fo  tightly,  that  the 
paffiage  into  the  vagina  fcarcely  admitted 
'the  point  of  afinall  probe.  Neverthelefs, 
fourteen  years  afterwards,  when  this  coa- 
lefcence  mutt  have  acquired  great  rigidi- 
ty, this  woman  conceived,  and  the  coales- 
cence was  overcome  by  the  pains  of  la- 
bour. 

Ic  would,  however,  occupy  too  much 
of  our  room,  and  would  alfo  become  tire- 
fbme  to  the  reader,  to  bring  forward  at 
full  length  every  cafe  of  narrow  entrance 
into  the  vagina  : we  fhall  therefore  infert 
only  one  more,  which  is  not  yet  upon  re- 
cord, and  which  ought  not  to  be  loft.  My 
learned  friend  Dr  Skene  of  Aberdeen  in- 
formed me,  that  many  years  ago  he  was 
called  to  affift  in  a difficult  cafe  in  mid- 
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wifery ; two  other  phyftcians  alfo  attend-*- 
ed.  It  was  a fir  ft  labour  ; the  pains  had 
been  ftrong  forfeveral  days;  and  the  anus 
and  perineum  were  protruded  and  great- 
ly ftretched.  A thick  fleihy  membrane 
(certainly  the  hymen)  almoft  clofed  up 
the  vagina,  there  being  only  a fmall  per- 
foration near  the  urethra,  which  would 
fcarcely  admit  a quill  even  during  the  ut- 
xnoft  feverity  of  the  pains  ; and,  from  the 
fame  rigidity,  the  vagina  was  incapable 
of  diftenfton.  They  divided  the  mem- 
brane, and  the  pains  immediately  forced 
down  the  child ; which,  however,  from 
other  circumftances,  they  were  obliged  to 
extradl  with  the  crotchet, 

In  this  feleftion  of  cafes,  where  the  va- 
gina was  almoft  fliut  up,  we  have  admit- 
ted the  cafe  from  Guillemeau ; though 
others  have  quoted  it  as  an  inftance  of 
complete  occlufion.  We  have  done  fo  ; 
becaule,  as  we  have  already  fuggefted,  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  fame  cafe  with  that  of 
Hildanus,  who  fays,  that  the  obftrufting 
n^embrane  was  full  of  exceeding  minute 
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perforations.  If  the  reader  wilh  to  fee 
more  cafes  to  this  purpofe,  whether  de- 
depending  on  malconformation  or  on 
the  effed  of  difeafe,  we  {hall  refer  him  to 
the  eighth  volume  of  Hallers  Elements  of 
rhyhology. 

Thefe  furely  are  ftrong  fads  and  ar- 
guments againft  the  progrefs  of  the  femen 
through  the  vagina : but  what  {hall  we 
fay  of  the  cafe  mentioned  by  lluyfch  ? 
That  eminent  anatomift  tells  us,  that  he 
had  feen  impregnation  take  place,  not  on- 
ly when  the  uterus  was  hanging  partly 
out  of  the  body,  or  when  the  hymen  was 
entire;  but  he  had  feen  it  take  place  when 
the  hymen  was  entire,  and  when  another 
ftrong  membrane,  behind  the  hymen, 
completely  blocked  up  the  vagina.  We  can 
hardly  venture  to  adduce  the  cafe  pub- 
lifhed  by  Dr  Simfon  of  St  Andrews,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Eftays,  where  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  was  completely 
grown  together  ; as  there  is  fome  reafon 
to  apprehend  that  the  woman  had  been 
impregnated  before  this  concretion  had 
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taken  place  ; though,  as  the  cafe  is  told, 
the  reverfe  may  be  believed. 

In  this  review  we  mud  not  omit  an  au- 
thor of  no  mean  renown,  who,  determi- 
ned to  place  his  rendezvous  of  the  male 
and  female  femen  in  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
ms,  finding  himfelf  incapable  of  untying 
the  Gordian,  fairly  cut  it  afunder.  He 
avers,  that,  during  coition,  the  male  or- 
gan forces  its  way  through  this  bar- 
rier, fo  formidable  to  us,  into  the  cavity 
ot  the  uterus,  which  kindly  afiilts  in  the 
operation  by  means  of  the  ligaments  pul- 
ling it  down  over  the  glans,  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  draw  on  our  night- 
caps with  both  hands.  Of  this  office  of 
the  ligaments  we  can  fay  little,  though  it 
furely  mufi:  be  pretty  potent,  and  the  pe- 
nis, too,  mufi  be  capable  of  a proper  re- 
fiftance — Sad  work  this  ! — Till  Riolan,  or 
fome  other  advocate  for  this  opinion,  fa- 
vour us  with  fomething  more  perfuafive, 
as  we  cannot  help  believing,  though  we 
ihall  not  take  up  our  time  with  a proof 
that  the  vagina,  capable  of  fo  much  dila- 
tation^ 
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Ration,  will  be  more  apt  to  give  way  to 
the  impulfe  of  the  penis,  and  thereby  the 
uterus  be  driven  before  it,  than  that  the 
uterus  fhould  by  any  means  be  forced 
over  its  glans.  Thefe  ft  ,:me  ideas  are 
rather  fimilar  to  thofe  ui  a learned  pro- 
feiTor,  who  taught,  that  in  the  impregna- 
tion of  frogs,  the  femen  pafled  through 
the  toes  of  the  male  into  the  axilla  of  the 
female,  whence  it  travelled  into  the  tho- 
rax ; or  of  another,  who  taught  that  fpar- 
rows  and  pigeons  were  impregnated  by 
the  mouth. 

By  what  means,  then,  is  the  femen 
enabled  to  force  its  way  into  the  ute- 
rus ? We  have  feen  that  the  impetus 
hich  it  derives  from  the  projedhle  power 
of  the  male  organs  is  feeble  and  tranfito- 
ry  ; that  the  vagina  and  os  tincae,  in  a na- 
tural date,  are  capable  of  dividing  and 
delfroying  it  altogether  ; and  that,  from 
difeafe,  or  malconformation,  when  im- 
pregnation has  taken  place,  they  certainly 
:ia\e  done  fo;  and  nobody  has  yet  been 
ralli  enough  to  fuppofe  that  any  kirjd  of 
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attraction  can  poflibly  exifl  in  fuch  a 
(IruClure.  And  as,  we  think,  we  have  ful- 
ly eftablifhed  and  proved  all  this,  it  may 
appear  idle  to  proceed  farther ; and  we 
therefore  might  here  put  an  end  to  our 
critical  inquiry : but  as  it  has  been  alle- 
ged by  fome,  who  are  fond  of  the  old  opi- 
nions, that,  in  thefe  Speculations,  we  have 
only  advanced  arguments  againft  faCts, 
and  that  the  femen,  under  its  common 
appearance,  as  it  is  thrown  out  by  the 
male,  has  pofitively  been  detected,  not  on- 
ly in  the  uterus,  but  even  in  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes — let  us  therefore,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  wave  what  we  think  undeniable  in 
our  former  faCts  and  arguments,  and  ad- 
mit the  propelling  power  of  the  penis  to 
be  ftrong  and  permanent ; the  vagina  to 
be  always  fo  accurately  occupied  by  the 
penis,  that  the  male  urethra  and  os  tincae 
are  continuous,  and  that  the  fiffure  of  the 
lad  is  readily  permiable,  either’by  the  pe- 
nis itfelf  or  by  the  femen.  Let  us  fee  how 
its  progrefs  through  thefe  parts  is  afcer- 
tainable,  and  to  be  accounted  for.  Diffi- 
cult 
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cult  as  the  former  obftacles  were,  We  fhall 
find  them  increafe  with  every  ftep  we 
take. 

All  thefe  arguments  which  were  addu- 
ced againfl  the  portability  of  a pervious  ' 
communication  between  the  vagina  and 
uterus,  are  equally  valid  againfl  the  exig- 
ence of  a real  cavity  in  the  uterus,  in  its 
natural  and  unimpregnated  If  ate.  If  an 
orbicular  and  hollow  veflel  be  formed  of 
fuch  materials  that  it  can  be  comprefled 
without  rupture,  and  its  fides  rendered 
completely  contiguous,  its  cavity  is  fure- 
ly  deftroyed,  and  it  ceafes  to  be  a hollow 
veiled. — If  the  ink-glafs  vwhich  is  fitting 
before  me,  when  it  was  flexible  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  workman,  had  been  flat- 
tened, and  its  fides  rendered  as  perfectly 
contiguous  as  two  ordinary  furfaces  may 
be  fuppofed  capable  of,  would  any  one 
then  have  called  it  a hollow  veflel,  or 
doubted  whether  its  cavity  was  oblitera- 
ted ? It  is  the  fame  with  the  uterus. 
From  its  ftrudlure,  its  fides  finely  coa- 
lefce,  if  we  may  fo  ufe  the  word,  in  its 
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natural  Hate  ; though,  from  its  texture 
and  eladiciry,  thefe  iides  may  be  thrown 
into  fuch  a figure  as  may  conditute  a ca- 
vity. But  in  coition,  with  all  its  uncom- 
mon phenomena,  what  charm  have  we 
now  left  to  overcome  this  coalefcence, 
and  form  this  cavity  of  the  denfe  and  ri- 
gid walls  of  the  uterus  ? Is  the  penis,  af- 
ter breaking  up  the  barrier  of  the  cervix, 
to  make  a lodgment  here  ; or  is  the  im- 
petus communicated  to  the  femen  dill 
to  be  had  recourfe  to  ? Though  females 
may  have  fanguine  ideas  of  thefe  things, 
we  mud  fuppofe  the  phydologid,  toiling 
through  the  unalarming  and  chilly  or- 
gans of  the  dead,  can  furnifh  us  with 
more  fubdantial  reafons.  He  -has  not 
done  Pj  : he  has  left  us  to  lean  upon  this 
argument,  becaufe  it  is  now  his  only  one, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  part  with  it.  Af- 
ter the  fadls  and  arguments  which  we 
have  adduced,  it  mud  now  avail  but 
little  ; and  the  fmall  aid  which  he  would 
fain  draw  from  an  alleged  periftaltic  mo- 
tion, in  this  part  of  the  fydem,  and  the 
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fcurgefcence  which  he  fuppofes  to  happen 
during  coition,  both  as  aiding  and  accele- 
rating the  progrefs  of  the  femen,  fhall  be 
fatisfadorily  noticed  by  and  bye. 

I have  already  faid,  that  fome  medical 
men,  averfe  to  the  hypothecs  contained 
in  thefe  Speculations,  allege,  that  the  ar- 
guments reft  on  the  impofTibility  of  that 
taking  place,  which  anatomifts  affirm 
they  have  feen  in  diffeding  living  bodies 
of  brutes.  Prejudice  is  an  abominable 
bulwark  againft  improvement.  We  have 
certainly  been  told  by  different  authors, 
and  i'ome  of  thefe  of  character,  that  they 
have  pofitively  feen  the  femen  fojourning 
in  the  alleged  cavity  of  the  uterus  ; nay, 
if  my  memory  do  not  fail  me,  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  adually  difeovered  even  in 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  Thefe  fagacious  au- 
thors might,  with  as  little  rifk  of  reputa- 
tion, have  affirmed,  that  they  had  feen 
fnow  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  at  mid- 
fummer.  Haller  indeed  tells  us,  that  in 
hy  fteromania  he  has  feen  a white  liquor  in 
t’he  uterus;  but  it  never  entered  into  his 

head 
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head  that  it  was  femen.  Morgagni  favtr 
fomething  like  it,  but  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  To;  and  Harvey,  who  made  fo  many 
obfervations  on  brutes,  never  faw  the  fe- 
men in  the  uterus.  The  anatomifts  who 
have  feen  this  miracle,  and  thofe  who 
have  affeded  to  believe  it,  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  choofe  to  recoiled,  becaufe  it 
made  againfl  preconceived  opinion,  that 
the  femen  fubjeded  to  heat,  efpecially  to 
that  moift  heat  which  it  mu  ft  neceflarily 
meet  with  as  foon  as  it  is  left  even  in  the 
canal  of  the  uterus,  foon  lofes  its  fpiflitude 
and  tenacity,  and  becomes  very  fubtilly 
fluid,  and  almoft  colourlefs.  Befides,  it 
is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  femen  is  always,  im- 
mediately after  coition,  rejeded  by  the  . 
female.  When  we  have  attended  to  this 
negligence,  this  credulity,  and  this  impo- 
fition,  in  the  theories  of  generation,  we 
need  not  marvel  at  the  aptitude  to  difco- 
very,  the  facility  with  which  difcoveries 
creep  into  notice,  and  the  folemnity  with 
which  they  obtrude  themfelves  into  fy- 
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flems.  But  had  thefe  notorious  obfervers 
had  no  particular  end  in  view,  or  no  hy- 
pothecs to  fupport ; or  had  they  poffefTed 
the  judgment  and  difcretion  of  Haller, 
Morgagni,  and  Harvey — they  would  no 
more  have  difcovered  the  femen  lodged  in 
the  uterus  or  the  tubes,  than  they  would 
have  furprifed  the  foul  taking  fnuff  upon 
the  pineal  gland. 

It  may  be  added  here,  in  oppofition  to 
thefe  pretended  obfervations  and  difcove- 
ries,  that  it  is  utterly  improbable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  any  opportunity  ever  can  oc- 
cur where  the  anatomift  {hall  be  able  to 
trace  the  adlual  and  vifible  progrefs  of  the 
femen  in  the  human  female  with  any  fha- 
dow  of  fuccefs ; and  what  he  may  difco- 
ver  by  diffeflions  of  the  lefs  perfedf  ani- 
mals, can  never  be  admitted  as  a proof  of 
what  may  happen  in  the  human  fubjeft. 
If  foreign  and  inappolite  inferences  are  fu- 
flained,  who  knows  into  what  whimfical 
fpeculations  the  phenomena  of  the  more 
degraded  animals  may  lead  the  torturing 
vifionary?  The  Italian  Abbe’s  new-fa- 

fhioned 
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fhioned  breeches  may  create  more  didufb- 
ance,  and  more  embarraffinent  to  fcience, 
than  the  honed  gentleman  dreamed  of ; 
and  his  fyringes  may  not  always  remain  in 
the  hands  of  philofophers. 

However,  let  us  again  fuppofe,  that  all 
thefe  arguments  and  fads  againft  the  pre- 
vailing fyftem  are  inconclufive  or  fallaci- 
ous, and  that  the  femen  adually  has  ef- 
fected a lodgment  in  the  uterus ; ftill  it 
has  a long  and  intricate  trad  to  traverfe, 
and  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  be- 
fore it  can  reach  the  ovaria.  t hydolo- 
gifts  were  engaged,  when  they  conduded 
it  fo  far  out  of  its  way,  to  fee  it  fafe  at 
the  end  of  its  wanderings  ; and  according- 
ly, as  the  path  became  more  perplexing* 
their  efforts  became  more  daring  and  de- 
fperate.  Hence,  when  they  found  them- 
felves  unable  to  carry  the  femen  farther 
forward  in  the  date  and  confidence  of  ie- 
men,  they  very  wifely  converted  the  ute- 
rus into  a dill,  changing  the  femen  into  a 
transferable  vapour,  to  be  elevated  as  it 
might — happy  phyfiologifts  ! — while  fome 
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of  them  perfevered  in  the  belief  that  it 
adlualiy  afcended  through  the  tubes  in  its 
grofs  and  vifible  fhape. 

The  Fallopian  tubes,  then,  through 
which  the  femen  has  now  to  pafs,  originate 
near  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  by  aper- 
tures fo  minute  as  to  efcape  the  niceft 
fearch ; and  are  fo  contrived,  that  even  air 
cannot  be  forced  from  the  uterus  through 
them,  though  from  the  tubes  it  may  be 
forced  into  the  uterus,  but  with  difficul- 
ty. I hey  increafe  rapidly  in  their  dia- 
meters ; and  their  capacities,  when  dila- 
ted, may  be  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
when  they  approximate  the  ovaria.  Here, 
again,  however,  they  fuddenly  contract, 
leaving  only  a very  fmall  opening  j while 
their  fub fiance  is  hill  continued,  and  is 
expanded  into  that  membranous,  plaited, 
and  jagged  fringe,  which  is  contiguous, 
and  fometimes  attached,  to  the  ovaria.  by 
what  law  of  nature,  by  what  effort  of  it, 
is  the  femen  to  be  urged  into  thefe  tubes, 
which  we  have  found  inacceffible  even  to 
common  air  propelled  by  evident  force  ? 
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and  how  is  it  to  be  conduded  through 
this  conical  and  convoluted  canal  ? And 
if  it  pafs  the  tubes,  a remarkable  quer 
ftion  erodes  our  way  : Why  do  not  twins 
always  fol  ow  fortunate  coition,  as  both 
the  ovaria  are  to  be  fuppofed  equally  at- 
tacked, and  equally  prepared  ? But  can 
the  femcn  now  pofTefs  any  adive  force,  to 
introduce  itfelf  through  the  rigid  perfo- 
rations of  the  uterus,  and  to  overcome  the 
collapfe  if  the  tubes  ? It  may  be  alleged, 
that  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  may  ad  as 
the  mouths  of  abforbents  But  allowing 
them  to  do  fo,  that  aft  on  will  be  too  flow 
and  feeble  for  the  difpatch  and  exertion 
requifite  \ and  it  muft  foon  be  oilconti- 
nued,  as  the  ftrudure  of  the  tubes  foon 
becomes  effentially  different.  The  fti- 
mulating  power  of  the  femen,  if  it  have 
any,  muft  foon  be  loft  in  a veflel  which  it 
has  not  quantity  to  diftend  ; and  we  can- 
not fuppofe  it  capable  of  ading  in  a di- 
redion  completely  oppofite  to  what  is  the 
neceftary  and  acknowledged  office  of  the 
tubes.  It  muft  be  by  irritability  that  the 
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ov  im  is  conveyed  into  the  uterus  from 
the  ovaria  ; and  we  know  no  veffels  in 
any  part  of  the  body  whofe  action  is 
double  and  contrary.  But,  again,  allow- 
ing the  femen  to  have  traverfed  all  the 
rounds  we  have  mentioned,  under  all 
their  difficulties,  when  it  arrives  at  the 
terminations  of  the  tubes,  how  is  it  to  be 
applied  to  the  ovaria  ? The  tubes  and  the 
ovaria  can  neither  be  faid  to  be' contigu- 
ous nor  continuous  ; and  though  fome  of 
the  fimbrix  in  particular  perfons  have 
been  found  attached  to  the  ovaria,  they 
are  not  always  fo,  nor  do  we  fee  how 
they  could  effect  this  purpofe  though 
they  were  fo  ; and  the  foramen  of  the 
tubes  is  always  confiderably  diftant,  be 
the  fimbria  attached  or  not.  If  anato- 
mies here  have  recourfe  to  the  loofe  and 
vifionary  conje&ures  concerning  the  aura 
feminalis,  and  the  fpiritus  genitalis,  we 
apprehend  they  cannot  avail  them  ; for, 
befides  the  abfurdity  of  this  chemical  al- 
teration of  the  nature  of  the  femen,  our 
former  arguments  are  equally  valid  againfl 

k 2 its 
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its  alleged  progrefs  in  any  lhape.  After 
thus  bringing  forward  and  examining  the 
prevailing  theoretical  ideas  refpedling  the 
power  of  the  male ; let  us  now  lee  how 
far  the  female  exertions,  according  to  the 
fame  ideas,  will  fupport  the  dodtrines  in 
queftion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


THE  SAME  EXAMINATION  CONTINUED, 
WITH  MORE  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION 
TO  THE  FEMALE  ORGANS,  ESPECIAL- 
LY DURING  COITION. 


.Hitherto  all  our  inquiries  and  obfer- 
Vations,  in  the  examination  of  this  efla- 
blifhed  theory,  have  been  directed  chiefly 
to  one  purpofe.  We  have  fupp  ifed,  along 
with  thefe  Theorifts,  that  the  female  or- 
gans direcflly  employed  in  coition  were 
chiefly  paflive.  It  remains  to  be  demon- 
ftrated,  whether,  abetting  or  deftroying 
that  theory,  they  be  either  really  fo, 
or  their  a&ivity  be  neither  abfolutely 
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neceflary  nor  ufefnl  to  the  ultimate  in* 
tentions  of  coition  ? This  will  not  detain 
us  long  ; nor  does  it  feem  to  require  much 
inveftigation  or  figacity. 

Authors  have  always  been  eager  to  efta- 
blifh  the  certainty  of  a confklerable  afflux 
of  blood  to  the  female  organs,  and  confe- 
quent  turgidity,  during  the  voluptuous 
communication  of  the  fexes.  This  is  a 
wonderful  prop  to  their  conjectures ; and 
it  has  loft  none  of  its  probability  in  the 
eloquence  which  they  have  lavilhly,  and 
perhaps  rather  indecoroufly,  bellowed  up- 
on it.  This  afflux,  and  confequent  tur- 
gidity, they  fuppofe  originates,  like  the 
ereClion  of  the  penis,  from  the  ftrength  of 
libidinous  ideas,  and  other  local  irritating 
caufes  ; and  is  intended  by  Nature,  fay 
they,  to  induce  a tenfion  in  the  female  or- 
gans, that  the  progrefs  of  the  femen  may 
thereby  be  facilitated.  Strange  this  ! that 
at  one  time  a tenfion  is  to  be  induced  in 
order  to  make  the  paths  we  have  been  tra- 
verfing  more  pervious ; while  at  other 
times  this  fame  tenfion,  from  the  fame 
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means*  is  to  induce  conftridion  for  the 
fame  purpofes.  Though,  however,  they 
believe  this  tenfion  to  prevail  general- 
ly over  the  genital  fyftern  of  the  female 
during  coition,  yet  they  are  rather  difpo- 
fed  to  limit  its  exercife  and  influence  to 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  Thefe  tubes,  it  is 
faid,  are  remarkably  diflended  during  co- 
ition, by  the  blood  rufhing  into  the  nu- 
merous veflels  that  creep  between  their 
coats,  by  which  means  they  are  ereded,and* 
their  fimbriated  terminations  are  applied 
to  the  ovaria  ; and,  it  is  gravely  added, 
that  directions  of  gravid  women,  and  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  brutes,  corrobo- 
rate this  opinion.  Were  it  not  for  the  fe- 
rious  refped  with  which  this  anatomical 
obfervation,  like  the  flory  of  the  femen  in 
the  uterus  or  tubes,  hath,  for  a length  of 
time,  and  by  very  intelligent  authors, 
been  favoured,  nobody  would  furely  be 
at  the  pains  of  deteding  the  abfurdity  of 
it.  Allowing  that  this  turgidity,  with  all 
its  concomitant  circumftances,  really  hap- 
pens in  the  living  fubjed,  how  can  it  be 
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fuppofed  to  exift  in  a carcafe  flaccid  with 
deach ; and,  as  muft  be  the  cafe  in  the 
human  fubjeft,  where  death  muft  have 
taken  place  a very  confiderable  time  ? But 
this  turgidity,  though  it  fometimes  may 
happen,  and  moft  probably  in  a degree 
very  limited  to  what  is  alleged,  does 
not  always  happen,  and  when  it  real- 
ly does,  it  feems  rather  to  be  the  com- 
panion and  promoter  of  libidinous  grati- 
fication than  a principal  and  eflential  re- 
quifite  to  conception.  It  is  well  known, 
that  to  many  women  the  embraces  of  the 
male  are  extremely,  perhaps  completely, 
indifferent,  and  to  fome  they  are  even 
difagreeable ; yet  even  thefe  women  are 
prolific.  And  can  any  theorift  be  wild 
enough  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fyringes  of 
Spallanzani  communicated  or  met  with 
joy  ? There  is  no  difficulty  in  fuggefting 
a very  fufficient  and  natural  reafon,  why 
the  parts  of  the  female,  dire<5lly  fubjedied 
to  the  action  of  the  penis  during  the  ve- 
nereal congrefs,  fhould  become  turgid 
with  influent  blood,  and  fometimes  be 

con- 
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conftricfied,  however  unnecefiary  to  con- 
ception.  Nature,  though  (lie  feems  in  ge- 
neral, in  the  human  fubjedf,  unfriendly 
to  exceflive  lufi,  fometimes  permits  it; 
and  thefe  are  the  means  fhe  feems  to  have 
appointed  for  this  purpofe.  Befides,  it 
is  proper  that  the  animal  inftiinft  which 
prompts  the  reproduction  of  the  fpecies, 
fhould  not  always  be  difappointed  in  its 
gratification,  however  grofs  and  brutal 
thefe  fenfations  and  ideas  may  appear,  in 
the  moment  of  fickening  animal  denega- 
tion, to  the  purified  philofopher.  Thefe 
means,  then,  however  they  may  contri- 
bute to  the  mutual  fenfibility  and  gratifi- 
cation of  the  fexes  in  the  voluptuous  re- 
ciprocation of  animal  inftincft,  appear  to 
have  no  real  influence  on  the  procefs  of 
generation,  either  during  that  period  or 
even  after  that  has  ceafed ; nay,  we  have 
every  reafon  to  believe,  that  their  acflion 
or  influence  does  not  in  reality  and  effedt 
extend,  as  we  have  faid,  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  vagina,  and  that  only  during 
^oition,  and  as  abetting  gratification.  If 

an 
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an  afflux  of  blood  to  thefe  parts  were  al- 
ways to  be  attended  with  thefe  alleged 
effeds,  and  that  afflux  always  a concomi- 
tant of  the  fexual  intercourfe,  what  vio- 
lence mult  the  ovaria  be  expofed  to  by 
reiterated  coition,  and  by  every  return  of 
the  menltrual  difcharge  ? 1 hough  thefe 
contingencies  mult  as  probably  happen 
from  the  caufes  mentio  ed  as  from  fuc- 
cefsful  coition,  none  of  their  advocates 
have  ever  told  us  by  what  means  iNature 
obviates  the  confequence.  During  the 
menltrual  afflux,  and  before  the  dif- 
charge, a very  confiderable  diltenfion 
muft  furely  take  place  over  the  greateft 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  genital  fy- 
ftem,  and  molt  probably  greater  than 
what  can  be  fuppofed  to  happen  in  the 
almoft  inltantaneous  intercourfe  of  the 
fexes ; and  as  this  turgidity  is  the  princi- 
pal reafon  affigned  for  the  adion  of  the 
tubes,  by  what  means  are  the  fimbrise  di- 
verted from  exerciling  thofe  functions 
which  turgidity,  though  from  another 
caufe,  at  another  time  fo  fuccefsfully  in- 
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inftigates  ? For  the  fame  reafons,  How 
happens  it  that  grateful  coition  is  not  al- 
ways productive,  and  the  contrary  ? that 
the  fimbriae,  during  every  aCt,  do  not 
operate  upon  the  ovaria,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce twins,  fuperfcetation,  or  a wade  of 
the  ova  ? and  that  the  organs  themfelves 
are  not  incapacitated,  or  diminifhed  in 
their  energy,  by  fuch  repeated  exertions? 
We  have  all  right,  then,  to  draw  our  fore- 
going conclufion,  that  the  tenfion  and 
conftridtion  of  the  female  organs,  induced 
by  the  afflux  of  blood  during  coition,  if 
it  happen,  are  intended  folely  to  promote 
libidinous  gratification,  and  have  no  di- 
re&  influence  at  that  time,  or  at  any 
other,  on  the  aCtual  progrefs  of  the  femen, 
through  the  defcribed  communications, 
towards  the  ovaria. 

Aut  ors  alfo,  though  we  mud  acknow- 
ledge, with  fome  diftrufl,  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  fuppofition  of  what  they  call 
a periftaltic  motion  exifting  in  the  geni- 
tal fyflem  of.  the  female,  and  aflifting 
thofe  means  which  we  have  been  confider- 
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ing  as  alleged  to  forward  the  femen.— * 
The  only  place  throughout  this  fyftem 
where  fuch  a motion  can  be  fuppofed  ufe- 
f ully  to  exift  mull  be  in  the  tubes.  But 
as  the  caufes  and  effedts  are  very  fimilar, 
what  we  have  already  faid  concerning  the 
ftimulus  of  the  femen,  and  the  irritability 
of  thefe  parts,  mud  be  equally  valid  here. 
It  is  certain  that  the  ovaria  communicate 
their  produdt  to  the  uterus  by  means  of 
the  tubes  ; and  as  this  communication  is 
effedted,  not  by  any  propelling  force  in 
the  ovaria,  nor  by  gravitation,  but  by  the 
flimulus  of  the  ovum  inducing  a vermi- 
cular motion;  this  ufeful  and  indifputable 
motion  mud  be  in  a completely  different 
diredtion  to  the  fuppofed  periftaltic  mo- 
tion : and  hence,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
two  oppofite  and  different  functions  mtift 
be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  the  fame  veffel, 
and,  according  to  their  general  hypothecs, 
almoft  in  the  fame  inffant.  We  need  not 
again  oblerve  that  this  is  abfurd. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  after  what  we 
have  faid,  it  is  certainly  nowife  equivo- 
cal, 
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cal,  that  the  femen  cannot  in  any  man- 
ner be  applied  to  the  ovaria  by  means  of 
the  fimbriae  ; — it  cannot  penetrate,  afeend, 
or  advance,  through  the  convolutions  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes  j — it  cannot  divaricate 
and  traverfe  the  comprefled  uterus ; — it 
cannot  operate  a pafTage  through  the  rigid 
bulwark  of  the  cervix  uteri ; — nay,  we  have 
fhown,  that  fecundation  has  taken  place 
where  it  has  not  even  been  fairly,  if  at 
all,  within  the  vagina.  The  probability 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  aura  feminalis,  or 
fpiritus  genitalis,  if  fuch  things  ever  ex- 
ifted,  is  deltroyed  by  the  fame  fadts  and 
arguments ; and  the  whimfical  opinions 
founded  on  the  prefence  of  animalcules 
in  the  femen,  and  on  the  organic  bodies 
furnifhed  by  the  femen  of  both  fexes,  and 
uniting  in  the  uterus,  though  they  fhall 
be  farther  noticed  afterwards,  as  far  as 
this  alleged  pervious  communication  is 
concerned,  mull  Hand  or  fall  by  the  fame 
fate. 

There  can  be  very  little  vanity  in  fay- 
ing, it  is  ftrange  that  a fabric  fo  ancient, 

fo 
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fo  cherifhed,  and  fo  refpe&ed,  fhould  be  fo 
eafily  overthrown.  On  finding  a great 
and  leading  do6trine  thus  feebly  founded, 
an  impatient,  though  not  overweening 
writer,  might  be  provoked  to  look  a little 
farther  about  him,  and  to  tr>  the  folidity  of 

othermedical  difcufhons.  If  hefhould  thus 

. ' \ 

difcover — and  there  is  too  much  reafon  to 

% 

be  alarmed — that  almoft  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  human  phyfiology  are  founded 
upon  principles,  or  rather  afliimptions, 
equally  trifling,  fallacious,  and  delufive 
and  that  thofe  ideas  which  diredt  the 
management  of  difeafe  originated  from 
thefe  dotflrines,  or  perhaps  even  from 
fouler  channels  : what  Arange  and  unfa- 
vourable ideas  muft  he  have  of  medical 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  date  of  medical  li- 
terature ? He  who  regards  truth,  and  has 
the  intereft  of  mankind  at  heart,  muft 
marvel,  that  though  every  fcience  has  be- 
come rational  and  refpedlable  by  the  know- 
ledge and  diligence  of  its  cultivators, 
medicine  alone  has  been  able  to  refill  the 
exertions  of  its  votaries  for  a thoufand 
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years ; and  that  though  it  has  been  wrefl- 

ed  Tom  die  hands  of  nurfes,  and  its  pro-' 

feflion  become  dignified  and  lucrative,  it 

can  fc  ircely  be  laid  at  thi  day  to  afford 

one  theoretical  opinion  which  the  feebleft 
* 

judgment  may  not  effectually  challenge, 
nor  one  mode  of  pradlice  which  can  bear 
to  be  (tripped  of  its  quackery.  In  the 
volumes  of  phyfiology  compiled  by  the 
mod  learned  phyficians,  and  drawn  from 
the  poll  learned  fources,  will  the  uncon- 
cerned philofopher  find  the  dogmata  of 
medicine  c -nfiftent  with  common  fenfe, 
in  tnemfelves,  or  with  one  another  ? The 
different  fyflems,  tripping  up  the  heels  of 
ea  h other,  varnifhed  as  they  are  with  the 
femblance  of  literature,  inform  us  of  little 
more  than  that  a new  phyiician  has  ob- 
tained a Medical  Chair;  and,  as  fafhion  is 
as  neceffaiy  to  a phyfician  as  to  a dentifl 
or  a hair  drefler,  that  he  alone  is  quali- 
fied to  take  Nature  by  the  hand,  and  to 
lead  her  through  all  her  diftrefTes.  But 
if  this  fame  marvelling  writer  were  to  at- 
tend his  cathedrated phyfician  to  thecham- 
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bers  of  the  fick;  to  hear  him  run  over  his 
few  queftions ; to  fee  how  elegantly  he 
can  feel  a pulfe ; and  with  what  difpatch 
he  can,  in  confequence,  write  out  his  pre- 
fcription ; — feeing  this  eafe  and  elegance  of 
manner,  and  the  difpatch  with  which  the 
mod  interefting  things  may  be  difpatch- 
ed,  he  would  afterwards  take  very  ill  with 
the  tedious  and  Hammering  attentions  of 
his  taylor  in  taking  his  meafure  for  a fuit 
of  clothes,  or  the  irkfome  and  impertinent 
catechifm  of  his  lawyer  in  making  out  a 
deed  ! And  if  this  fame  marvel-monger 
of  a phyfician  or  writer  became,  as  he 
well  might  under  fuch  trials,  a little  pee- 
vifh  and  capricious,  he  would  triumph- 
antly enumerate  the  viciffttudes  of  medi- 
cal fyftem,  from  the  days  of  fialagogues, 
hydragogues,  and  cholagogues,  of  Hippo- 
crates ; the  cruel  abftinence  of  Afclepia- 
des;  and  the  fuccory  of  Erafiftratus ; down 
to  the  time  that  Pitcairn  demonftrated, 
with  all  the  fapience  and  profundity  of 
Euclid  or  Archimedes,  that  the  preffure 
of  the  flomach  was  of  more  than  five 
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thoufand  pounds  weight ; that  the  great 
Boerhaave  faw  drange  things  in  the  cir- 
culating mafs ; that  a learned  profeflor 
faw  nerves  in  the  hairs  of  a wig  which 
had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and 
metals  in  a date  of  fufion ; and  till  Cul- 
len (perhaps  the  greateft  and  mod  en- 
lightened genius  who  has  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  chaos  of  medicine  into  order), 
by  attending  to  the  energy  of  the  brain, 
and  by  looking  for  caufes  proportional  to 
their  efFets,  gave  a new,  though  dill  im- 
perfect, era  to  medicine  and  phyfiology. 
But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  a picture  fo 
degrading  to  the  human  intellect.  In  this 
department  fure  more  might  have  been 
done : and  when  phyficians,  looking  be- 
yond the  fanciful  whim  of  the  fluctuating 
leader  of  the  day,  and  defpiflng  the  ill— 
digeded  conceits  of  every  fortuitous  ad- 
venturer in  medical  fcience,  fhall  look 
for  fomething  flable  in  their  principles, 
and  uniform  with  the  edablifhed  laws  of 
Nature,  we  may  expect  the  fame  refpecta- 
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bility  in  their  fcience  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  literature. 

It  is  time  for  us  now,  however,  to  re- 
turn to  the  chain  of  our  inquiry ; and 
notwithflanding  of  the  feeming  feverity 
of  fome  of  our  remarks,  we  prefume  (till 
to  look  for  indulgence.  We  have  alrea- 
dy menrioned,  that  it  was  no  affectation 
of  novelty,  no  defire  for  literary  fame,  nor 
confidence  in  our  abilities,  which  fuggeft- 
ed  this  inquiry  into  the  prefent  opinions 
concering  generation:  Had  it  been  other- 
wife,  thefe  Speculations  would  not  at  firft 
have  gone  abroad  without  a name.  It 
originated  merely  from  the  undeferved 
refpedt  which  a very  whimfical  and  vi- 
fionary  theory  has  obtained  for  a length 
of  time,  and  even  in  a very  enlightened 
period ; and  from  the  neglect.  and  obfcu- 
rity  into  which  fome  rational  and  valu- 
able hints  have  been  allowed  to  dwindle 

' ’*  r 

away. — We  proceed,  then,  to  collect  and 
revive  thofe  hints  ; to  bring  them  for- 
ward in  an  uniform  and  connected  drefs; 
and,  by  flrengtheniug  them  as  far  as  we 
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can,  to  endeavour  to  complete  the  theory 
they  go  to  edablilh.  In  this,  however, 
though  we  believe  we  have  fatisfa&orily 
overthrown  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
though  we  (hall  adduce  much  proof,  and 
more  probability,  in  favour  of  our  own 
hypothecs;  yet  we  find  we  fihall  dill  be 
obliged  to  leave  much  to  the  opportuni- 
ties and  attention  of  others.  But  it  has 
been  faid,  Cut  bono  f We  are  not  of  this 
opinion.  If  all  the  progrefs  and  changes 
in  the  human  female,  rendering  her  ca- 
pable of  impregnation,  are  properly  at- 
tended to,  much  light  might  be  thrown 
upon  her  conftitution;  and  many  of  thofe 
difeafes  which  fometimes,  in  their  ex- 
planation and  management,  have  been  ri- 
diculous, and  always  mifunderftood,  might 
be  prevented,  rendered  tolerable,  or  re- 
moved: and  that  change  of  fyftem,  indu* 
red  by  her  communication  with  the  male 
which,  we  believe,  may  be  demonfirated,* 
will  throw  additional  light  on  her  afcer- 
conftitution  Thefe,  therefore,  are  no 
mean  inquiries.  And  if,  at  the  fame  time 
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that  we  are  gratifying  our  curiofity,  we 
can  conduce  to  the  alleviation  of  the  di- 
ftreffes  or  infirmities  of  our  fpecies,  we 
furely  are  not  ading  idly,  but  for  the  good 
of  our  fellow- creatures. 


PART 

r 1 


\ 


PART  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

A FARTHER  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FE- 
MALE ORGANS  OF  GENERATION,  AND 
OF  THE  SEMEN  OF  THE  MALE,  CHIEFLY 
WITH  A VIEW  TO  1 HE  HYPOTHESIS  AD- 
VANCED IN  THESE  SPECULATIONS. 


Having  thus  examined  the  anatomical 
defcriptions  and  opinions  of  our  prede- 
ceifors,  we  now  draw  near  to  our  own 
hypothefis : and  that  we  may  be  as  expli- 
cit as  we  can,  as  well  as  do  all  juftice  to 
the  theory  we  have  adopted  and  wifli  to 
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fupport,  we  mud  take  another  view  of  the 
female  organs  concerned,  and  alfo  of  the 
femen  of  the  male,  which  has  hitherto 
occupied  little  of  our  attention. 

As  the  femen  contains,  in  fome  fhape 
or  other,  that  principle  which  is  indif- 
penflbly  neceflary  to  generation,  and  as 
the  ovaria  as  indifputably  produce  fome- 
thing  from  whence  a living  creature  is  to 
be  evolved,  the  influence  of  the  femen 
mufl;  in  fome  manner  be  powerfully  di- 
rected to  the  ovaria.  We  have  already 
feen  how  this  cannot  happen — let  us  now 
fee  if  we  can  form  any  rational  idea  how 
it  may  be  accompliflied. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  fhall  now  endea- 
vour to  conflder,  with  more  preciflon, 
fome  parts  of  the  female  genital  fydem  ; 
which,  though  they  are  evidently  intend- 
ed by  Nature  for  very  ufeful  purpofes, 
and  have  been  very  accurately  and  mi- 
nutely deferibed  by  anatomids,  yet  their 
ufes  have  been  very  flightly  and  impro- 
perly examined.  We  fhall  dill  avoid, 
however,  a general  and  tedious  anatomi- 
cal 
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cal  detail,  as  we  have  already  been  corjfi- 
derably  explicit  on  this  head — we  hope 
fufficiently  fo  fot  every  ufeful  purpofe — » 
and  farther  minute  particulars  may  be 
met  with  in  every  fyftem  of  anatomy  ; 
and  fhall  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to 
the  confideration  of  thofe  parts  only 
tvhich  we  believe  to  be  effentially  necef- 
fary  to  the  procefs  of  generation.  The 
parts  which  feem  conftituted  merely  for 
producing  or  heightening  animal  gratifi- 
cation, or  for  regulating  and  fupporting 
this  fyftem,  come  not  pofitively  within 
our  plan.  They  are  like  fcafifoldings  in 
the  eye  of  the  archited— they  are  abfo- 
lutely  necdfary  in  the  building,  but  make 
no  part  in  the  finifhed  ftrudure.  Indeed, 
thefe  indiredly  afiifting  parts  have  alrea- 
dy met  with  confiderable  attention  ; and 
their  fundions  have  been  explained  with 
as  much  minutenefs  as,  in  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  they  can  defire.  Under  this  li- 
mitation fall  thofe  parts  which  are  fitua- 
tet.  without  the  nymphse;  and  as,  we 
think,  we  have  demonftrated  that  the  ute- 
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rus  and  tubes  are  not  employed  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  generation,  and  are  only  ufe- 
ful  after  impregnation  has  taken  place,  we 
lhall  not  examine  them  farther.  The  va- 
gina, or  canal  of  the  uterus,  then,  only 
remains  for  our  inveftigation  ; and  as  it 
ieems  to  us  to  be  the  firft  and  principal 
organ,  on  the  part  of  the  female,  which 
actually  and  eflentially  contributes  to  pro- 
pagation, and  without  the  complete  ufe  of 
which  impregnation  cannot  take  place,  it 
demands  all  our  attention  and  induftry. 

The  vagina  is  an  elaftic  and  fomewhat 
membranous  canal,  compofed,  like  other 
foft  parts  of  the  body,  of  mufcular  fibres, 
blood-veffels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  It 
commences,  from  beneath,  at  the  nympha?, 
and  rifing  obliquely  about ' five  inches, 
frequently  more  and  fometimes  fewer,  it 
is  loft  upon  the  uterus.  It  is  almoft  need- 
lefs  to  lay,  that  pofteriorly  it  refts  upon 
the  inteftinum  rectum,  to  which  it  is  very 
firmly  conneded  ; that,  anteriorly,  it  is 
contiguous  to  the  vefica  urinaria  ; and 
that  between  thefe  two  it  is  comprefted 

* and 
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and  collapfed.  its  pradlicable  capacity  is 
very  different  in  different  fubjedts,  and  in 
no  very  diftant  periods  of  life  in  the  fame 
fubjedt.  A very  refpediable  anatomifl  fi- 
niflies  his  general  defcription  of  this  ca- 
nal by  faying,  it  is  “ membro  virili  fecun- 
dum omnes  dimenfiones accommodabilis.” 
Our  own  language  affords  a phrafe  per- 
haps {till  more  expreffive,  but  we  cannot 
• admit  it.  Its  inner  membrane,  though 
very  uneven,  is  delicately  fmooth,  and, 
from  its  nervous  texture,  often  exquifite- 
ly  fenfible ; the  outer  is  more  fpongy  and 
mufcular ; and,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
the  whole  body  of  the  canal  is  very  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  blood-veffels,  nerves, 
and  lymphatics,  it  feems  needlefs  to  run 
over  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  return  of  the 
extenfive  diftribution  of  the  blood-veffels 
of  thefe  parts;  ftill  more  fo  refpedting  the 
nerves  : and  of  the  lymphatics,  concerning 
which  we  would  wifh  to  be  very  particular, 
though  their  exiftence  is  as  indifputable  as 
that  of  blood-veffels  and  nerves,  defcrip- 
tions  of  them  hitherto  are  not  fatisfadiory 
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and  complete.  We  know  little  more  of 
the  lymphatics  of  thefe  parts,  bat  that 
they  are  certain,  and  perhaps  more  nume- 
rous proportionally  than  in  mod  parts  of 
the  body;  and  that  thofe  which  originate 
in  the  exterior  parts  of  the  female  genital 
fyftem  traverfe  the  inguinal  glands,  while 
the  more  deep-feated  ones  take  a much 
more  diredt  courfe  to  their  place  of  union 
with  the  la&eals.  We  ffiall  have  occafion, 
however,  to  be  more  particular,  when  we 
afterwards  adduce  our  obfervations  in  fa- 
vour of  a very  powerful  abforption  fub- 
fifting  in  the  vagina. 

The  entrance  into  the  canal  of  the 
uterus  from  without,  is  guarded,  we  may 
fay,  by  an  eminence  on  each  fide,  fo  pe- 
culiarly conftru&ed  and  arranged,  that 
we  muft  think  lightly  of  the  phyfiologift 
who  could  fuppofe  them  to  be  only  filly 
appendages  in  office  to  the  urethra.  In- 
deed, as  Nature  frequently  operates  more 
than  one  end  by  a particular  ftrudture, 
we  ffiall  not  pretend  to  limit  the  fecond- 
ary  or  inferior  offices  which  the  nymphse 

may 
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imy  promote ; but  we  fee  much  reafon  to 
believe  them  created  to  aftift  powerfully 
in  preventing  the  fpeedy  efcape  of  what 
the  vagina  may  contain,  and  thereby  ex- 
pofing  that  the  longer  to  the  a<Tion  of 
the  abforbent  fyftem.  A multitude  of 
eircumftances  corroborate  this  belief  j 
and  it  will  not  be  impaired  much  by  the 
allegation,  that  thefe  ridges  by  no  means 
eonftitute  a regular  and  complete  valve. 

Immediately  within  this  barrier  a ftruc- 
ture,  on  the  fame  principles  we  believe  as 
thofe  of  the  nymphse  which  we  have  been 
defcribing,  but  more  elegant  and  power- 
ful, commences ; and  it  is  continued  over 
the  lurface  of  the  vagina,  gradually  grow- 
ing finer,  till  it  is  loft  in  fmoothnefs  near 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  canal.  This 
ftrudture  is  the  rugse  of  the  vagina,  fo  ac- 
curately drawn  and  defcribed  by  Haller 
and  others ; but  degraded  alfo  by  the  dis- 
cerning phyfiologift,  who  marks  it  only 
as  ufeful  in  exciting  venereal  enjoyment:, 
or  admitting  expanfion  during  coition  and 
parturition.  It  is  infinuating  a mean  and 
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difgraceful  refledlion  on  the  important  or- 
der and  operations  of  Nature,  to  fuppofe 
that  thefe  rugae,  which  are  not  cafually 
arranged,  and  varied  in  different  fubjedls, 
but  are  regulated  with  as  much  precifion 
and  uniformity  as  we  can  trace  in  any 
other  part  of  the  general  fyftem ; 1 fay,  it 
is  nugatory  and  prefumptuous  to  allege, 
that  this  intricate,  extenfive,  and  beauti- 
ful arrangement,  has  been  fo  minutely  la- 
boured, for  no  other  purpofe  but  merely 
to  permit  a greater  titillation  during  the 
grofs  and  libidinous  commerce  of  the 
fexes,  and  a greater  extenfion  during  par- 
turition. As  we  faid  refpe&ing  the 
nymphae,  this  ftrudture  may  promote 
thefe  fecondary  purpofes ; but  it  is  in- 
tended for  much  nobler  ends.  The  ute- 
rus is  created  for  remarkable  diftention, 
the  vefica  urinaria  is  capable  of  it,  and 
many  other  parts  are  conftru&ed  with  a 
fpecific  view  to  fimple  dilatation  and  con- 
traction ; but  in  none  of  them  can  fuch 
a ftructure  be  faid  to  prevail.  Had  thefe 
rugs  been  intended  merely  for  fimple  con- 
tra dion 
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tra&ion  and  dilatation,  they  would  have 
covered  equally  the  whole  furface  of  the 
vagina,  which  certainly  does  not  happen; 
neither,  if  thefe  had  been  their  principal 
yfes,  would  they  be  fo  foon  and  fo  eafily 
obliterated.  We  believe,  then,  that  the 
rugae  of  the  vagina  are  chiefly  intended  to 
protract  the  flay  of  the  femen  in  that  vif- 
cus,  and  thereby  to  favour  its  abforption; 
and  we  think  the  qualities  of  the  femen 
coincide  wonderfully  with  thefe  inten- 
tions. Though  it  is  not  perfedlly  in  our 
way,  we  fhall  profecute  this  lafl  idea  a 
little  farther. 

The  femen,  as  it  is  fecreted  from  the 
blood  in  the  teflicles,  is  very  different 
from  that  heterogeneous  mixture  which  is 
expelled  by  the  urethra  in  coition ; though, 
by  the  alteration,  its  fecundating  quality, 
flri&ly  fpeaking,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
is  not  improved.  When  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  veficles  it  is  of  a watery  confid- 
ence, of  a pale  yellowifh  colour,  and  little 
in  quantity.  In  thefe  veficles  it  is  fome- 
vrhat  infpiffated,  and  its  colour  heighten- 
ed 
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ed ; and  after  it  is  mixed  with  the  liquor 
of  the  proftrate  glands,  it  becomes  {till 
thicker,  and  of  a more  whitifh  colour. 
This  confidence  which  the  femen  ac- 
quires in  its  progrefs  from  the  tefticles 
may  produce  other  flight  properties;  but 
the  principal  intention  of  it  feems  to  be, 
to  correfpond  more  effectually  with  the 
abforbent  power  of  the  vagina  : for  thus, 
by  the  increafed  tenacity  of  the  femen,  the 
remora  of  its  fecundating  part  mult  be 
protracted  in  the  vagina,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  abforbents  are  thus  allowed 
more  time  to  attach  thofe  parts  which  are 
to  be  carried  into  the  'circulating  fyflem. 
We  may  add  here,  in  order  farther  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  femen,  that  when  too  little 
of  this  mucilage  is  derived  from  the 
glands,  or  when  it  is  of  a depraved  or 
thin  quality,  the  whole  mixture  efcapes 
the  machinery  of  the  vagina  too  rapidly, 
and  hence  coition  becomes  unproductive. 
This  is  the  feminal  ferofity,  as  it  is  called, 
held  to  be  one  of  the  few  caufes  of  flerility 
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in  the  male.  And  we  may  add  farther, 
that  when  the  confent  and  power  of  pro- 
creation begins  to  fail  on  the  part  of  the 
female,  the  crenulations  of  the  vagina  are 
then  always  viffbly  decayed,  whether  af- 
fecfled  by  the  advances  of  age  or  by  im- 
prudent reiterated  coition.  But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  a very  refpe&able  au- 
thor, who  gravely  tells  us,  that  the  femen, 
by  ff  agnation,  and  by  the  addition  of  the 
cream-like  liquor  of  the  proffate  glands, 
is  better  fuited  to  the  projeding  effort  of 
the  urethra  during  coition  ? Indeed  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  the  increafe  in 
quantity  of  the  feminal  mixture  may  en- 
able the  projedile  power  of  the  urethra, 
with  its  aiding  mufcles,  to  ad  with  great- 
er efficacy  j but  a boy  would  Jaugh  in  my 
face  were  I to  tell  him,  that  by  adding  to 
the  weight  and  tenacity  of  water  his  fquirt 
would  throw  it  much  farther. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  EFFECTS  WHICH  THE  SEMEN  AND 
VAGINA,  FROM  THE  FOREGOING  VIEW, 
HAVE  UPON  EACH  OTHER. 


1 o adl  in  concert,  then,  with  thefe  un- 
queftionable  qualities  of  the  femen,  the 
furface  of  the  vagina,  by  means  of  its 
rugae,  is  rendered  as  extenfive  as  its  fitua- 
tion,  and  its  other  ufes,  can  permit ; and 
thefe  rugae,  from  their  elevation  and  ar- 
rangement, mull  have  a very  confiderable 
effe<5l  in  heightening  the  remora  we  have 
alleged.  No  doubt,  if  Nature  had  only 
had  in  view  the  prevention  of  the  regrefs 
of  the  femen,  we  might  have  met  with  a 
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much  fimpler  mechanifn  ; but  as  to  this 
part  very  different  offices,  and  all  of  them 
material,  were  allotted,  it  has  been  intri- 
cately qualified  for  them  all.  Thus,  upon 
the  whole,  we  fee  an  admirable  difpofition 
in  the  femen,  and  in  the  furface  of  the  va- 
gina, to  facilitate  and  promote  the  a&ion 
of  the  abforbents  : let  us  next  examine 
the  probability  and  degree  of  abforption 
in  this  vifcus. 

The  abforbent  fyftem,  though  it  has 
not  yet  been  traced  with  the  lame  minute- 
nefs  and  fuccets  which  have  followed  the 
inveftigation  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem, 
is  Efficiently  known  to  be  admitted  as 
very  general  and  very  powerful.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  remarkably  fo  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis.  How  is  that  effufion  which 
is  conftantly  going  on,  in  order  to  lubri- 
cate the  whole  genital  fyftem  in  the  fe- 
male, and  to  prevent  the  coalefcence  or 
concretion  of  its  fides,  refumed?  In  thofe 
unfortunate  females  whofe  catamenia  have 
taken  place,  but  the  expulfion  of  which 
has  been  prevented  by  the  unruptured 
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hymen,  or  by  unnatural  membranes  block- 
ing up  the  paflage,  much  of  the  blood  has 
always  been  reforbed ; and  in  thole  whofe 
dileafe  has  exifted  long,  and  where  the 
thick  parts  of  the  blood  have  begun  to  be 
broken  down,  the  colluvies  has  been  re- 
forbed, and  a train  of  fymptoms  induced, 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  meie  tur- 
gidity  which  this  obftruffion  occafioned. 
The  infertion,  if  we'  may  be  allowed  the 
phrafe  here,  and  progrefs  of  fypbilis,  not 
only  go  a great  length  in  edablifhing  the 
certainty  of  a very  rapid  and  powerful  ab- 
forption  in  the  canal  of  the  uterus ; but  alfo 
exhibit  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
irregularities  of  its  furface.  It  is  fure- 
ly  very  evident,  that  the  chief  applica- 
tion of  the  venereal  virus,  whether  in 
gonorrhoea  or  fyphilis,  but  efpecially  in 
gonorrhoea,  muft  be  near  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  vagina  ; though,  no 
doubt,  the  ulcerated  glans  may  often  af- 
fedt  the  exterior  parts  by  its  introduc- 
tion : but  in  fyphilis,  the  fundus  of  the 
vagina  is  rarely  the  feat  of  ulcer,  and  it 
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is  never  affected  in  gonorrhoea.  Here  the 
furface  of  the  vagina  is  almoft:  never  cor- 
rugated ; and  the  poifon,  by  means  of  the 
collapfe  fucceeding  the  expanfion  during 
coition,  ispreffed  downwards,  till  the  rugae 
intercept  and  retard  its  progrefs.  Among 
them  the  poifon  is  multiplied,  and  lei— 
furelyappliedto  the  mouths  of  the  lymph- 
atics, through  which  it  is  carried  into  the 
bloody  where,  affimilating  together,  it  con- 
taminates the  whole  mafs.  Though  the 
progrefs  of  the  fyphilitic  poifon  is  not  al- 
ways thus  regular,  the  variations  do  not 
affect  the  opinion.  When  the  lymphatics, 
and  their  glands,  are  vigorous  and  eafily 
permeable ; when  the  application  of  the 
venereal  virus  is  within  the  nymphae  ; and 
whenitisfufficientlyadtive — thefirftfymp- 
toms  of  difeafe,  as  we  have  already  al- 
leged, arife  from  general  contamination: 
and  was  this  poifon  always  very  mild  and 
taken  up  by  the  abforbents  within  the 
nymphae,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  whole 
mafs  would  almoft  always  be  difeafed, 
without  much  chance  of  ulcer  or  preced- 
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ing  bubo.  But  there  are  many  circum-* 
fiances  which  tend  to  retard  the  fpeedy 
abforption  of  the  fyphilitic  virus,  even 
when  it  is  extremely  adlive  ; and,  among 
thefe,  the  inflammation  which  in  general 
it  muft  induce  is  not  perhaps  the  lead 
confiderable  ; but  thefe  cannot  affedt  the 
abforption  of  the  feminal  fluid  of  the 
male:  The  fyphilitic  virus,  too,  may,  from 
the  laxity  and  lubricity  of  the  vagina,  a 
circumftance  very  general  in  immodeft 
women,  not  only  efcape  abforption,  but 
may  be  carried  outwards,  to  exercife  its 
energy  on  the  external  parts.  - May  it  not 
be  from  thefe  reafons  partly,  that  immo- 
defl  women  are  fo  little  difpofed  to  con- 
ception, and  that  modeft  women,  when 
fubjedled  to  fyphilitic  infedlion,  generally 
experience  the  more  latent  and  violent 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe  ? But  this  virus 
mull;,  very  generally,  be  depoflted  on  the 
external  parts  during  the  introdudlion  of 
the  difeafed  penis,  when  its  future  pro- 
grefs  muft  be  through  the  inguinal  glands; 
and  this,  together  with  its  chance  of  ex- 
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pulflon  from  the  vagina,  juft  now  men- 
tioned, or  the  fame  chance  by  more  arti- 
ficial, though  equally  common,  means,  pre- 
vents us  from  frequently  feeing  fyphilis 
in  the  progreflive  and  mild,  though  equal- 
ly ruinous,  ftate  juft  defcribed : and  as  a 
greater  furface  of  abforbents  is  expofed  in 
the  female  to  the  contaminating  influence 
of  the  difeafed  male  organs,  and  as  the 
greateft  part  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  fe- 
male genital  fyftem  have  a much  readier 
intercourfe  with  the  blood  than  through 
the  inguinal  glands,  we  meet  with  this 
fpecies  of  fyphilis  much  oftener  in  wo- 
men than  in  men.  And  were  we  to  adopt 
any  thing  from  the  ideas  of  bibulous  veins, 
our  conjecture  would  not  be  injured,  as 
it  is  well  known  that  the  veins  from  thefe 
parts  anaftomofe  with  the  hoemorrhoidal 
veins,  and  confequently  very  readily  with 
the  vena  portse.  The  cure  of  fyphilis,  too, 
• — for  that  of  gonorrhoea  is  not  connected 
with  this  part  of  our  inquiry — by  local 
applications,  by  fpecific  remedies  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina,  with  further  pur- 
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pofe  than  the  mere  relief  of  inflammation 
or  ulcer,  fufficiently  demonflrates  the 
flrength  and  adivity  of  the  lymphatics 
in  this  canal.  Is  there  an  eflablifhed  com- 
munication, then,  for  difeafe,  and  its  re- 
medies, between  the  vagina  and  the  gene- 
ral circulating  fyflem,  while  a mild  fluid, 
yet  pofTefred  of  adivity  equal  to  that  of 
any  poifon,  and  created  for  the  highefl 
and  bed  of  purpofes,  is  not  permitted  to 
traverfe  the  lame  channels  ? Many  other 
corroborating  circumflances,  both  in  fad 
and  in  analogy,  might,  with  propriety,  be 
adduced  here  : but  we  (hall  pafs  on  to 
other  general  arguments. 

In  fterility,  its  caufes  may  almofl  al- 
ways be  traced  ,to  an  incapability  of  ab- 
forpcion  in  the  genital  fyflem  of  the  fe- 
male, or  a depravation  of  the  general  fy- 
flem in  the  fame.  Thefe  caufes  may  exifl 
at  the  fame  time ; but  there  is  much  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  more  often  they  exifl 
feparately.  The  incapability  of  abforp- 
tion  in  the  genital  fyflem,  though  it  is 
afcertainable,  from  the  obfcurity  of  its 
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fymptoms  in  general,  is  not  cn.fi.ly  afcet  — 
tamed ; and  as  it  has  hitherto  been  little 
fufpe&ed,  we  are  not  furnilhed  with  many 
obfervations  in  its  fupport  ; and  the  de- 
pravation of  the  general  fyftem,  except  in 
a few  indances,  is  equally  difficult  to  be 
afcertained,  as  the  powers  of  life  will  often 
go  on  with  feeming  vigour,  when  every 
vein  is  almoft  loaded  with  difeafe.  This 
incapability  of  abforption,  which  we  have 
alleged,  mud  arife  from  debility  and 
want  of  irritability  in  the  abfcrbents  and 
their  continuations.  Women  whofe  man- 
ners and  habits  of  life  favour  the  rile  and 
progrefs  of  debility,  are  often  unfruitful. 
Hence  the  naturally  delicate  and  habitu- 
ally luxurious,  are  incomparably  Tefs  prone 
to  conception  than  the  more  robuft  and 
lefs  artificial ; and  even  if  they  are  capable 
of  impregnation,  we  can  lcarcely  fay,  from 
the  inferiority  of  their  product,  that  the 
operation  has  been  complete.  In  leucor- 
rhasa,  which  at  fir  ft  may  arife  from  topi- 
cal relaxation,  and  afterwards  involve  the 
whole  habit,  fterility  is  always  to  be  ex- 
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pe&ed  j but  when  this  relaxation  is  by 
any  means  removed,  and  natural  tone  re-* 
ftored,  the  fun&ions  of  the  genital  fyftem 
are  reftored  alfo.  To  thofe  unfortunate 
creatures,  whofe  lives  are  inordinately  dif- 
fipated  and  immoral,  and  who  cannot 
efcape  general  debility,  and  more  particu- 
larly topical  relaxation,  and,  if  we  may 
ufe  the  phrafe,  fenfual  imbecility,  fterility 
almoft  always  happens  ; but  we  have 
often  feen  thefe  women,  when  they  re- 
nounced thofe  debilitating  pra&ices,  be- 
fore their  conftitutions  were  irrecoverably 
aeftroyed,  reftored  to  proper  health,  and 
rendered  capable  of  being  impregnated. 
Women,  too,  natives  of  warm  climates, 
addidled  to  thofe  habits  of  indolence,  and 
thofe  fafhionable  whims  of  low  and  wa- 
tery diet,  to  which  we  may  add  the  im- 
properly frequent  ufe  of  the  warm  bath, 
■which  can  hardly  fail  in  any  conflitution 
to  induce  debility  and  concomitant  bar- 
rennefs,  have  been  reftored  to  tone,  and 
rendered  capable  of  impregnation,  by  re- 
moving to  a moderately  colder  climate, 
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and  conforming  themfelves  to  thofe  ha- 
bits of  diet  and  exercife  which  are  known 
to  be  favourable  to  the  ftrength  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  fydem.  It  is  no  repetition 
to  add,  that  an  unnaturally  membrana- 
ceous date  of  the  vagina,  and  it  becomes 
always  fo,  from  whatever  caufe,  when 
child-bearing  is  at  an  end,  is  often  the 
caufe  of  derility,  by  retarding  or  de- 
ftroying  the  office  of  the  abforbents.  We 
need  not  farther  multiply  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  while  it  is  evident,  that  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  pra&ice  in  removing  de-r 
rility,  be  the  theory  what  it  will,  has 
been  directed  to  the  redoration  of  tone, 
both  general  and  local ; unlefs  where 
there  are  very  certain  fymptoms  of  de- 
praved juices,  which  we  ffiall  next  attend 
to ; or  where  local  difeafes,  as  fchirrofity, 
are  fufpedled  to  exid — which,  by  the  bye, 
happens  much  lefs  frequently  than  is  ge- 
nerally believed.  It  may  notbe  improper 
to  obferve  here,  that  after  what  has  been 
already  demondrated  concerning  the  un- 
certainty and  inutility  of  turgefcence  in 
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the  female  genital  fyftem  daring  coition, 
nobody  will  allege,  in  oppodtion  to  what 
we  are  now  faying,  that  this  mode  of  cure 
is  adopted  merely  for  the  fake  of  promo- 
ting this  local  tone,  and  its  confequent 
turgefcence,  and  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
pradice  has  depended  entirely  upon  that 
effed. 

We  are  next  to  condder,  how  far  a 
generally  depraved  date  of  the  fyflem 
can  prevent  the  natural  effect  of  the  fe- 
men  fuppofed  to  be  abforbed,  and  there- 
by occafion  derility.  It  may  be  thought 
by  the  fadidious,  that  arguments  fup- 
porting  this,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  po- 
rtion, are  round-about,  and  not  deci- 
five  as  to  the  general  quedion : but  we 
mud  be  content,  in  a difcudion  fo  intri- 
cate, and  where  we  can  derive  fo  little 
adidance  from  the  labours  of  others,  to 
fecure  every  argument  which  tends  to 
fupport,  however  remotely,  our  general 
dodrine.  But,  in  fad,  thefe  arguments 
are  far  from  being  indired,  though  per- 
haps they  might  be  better  managed  by  a 
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veteran  in  controverfial  writing;  and,  I 
trufl,  they  are  alfo  far  from  being  feeble 
and  inconclufive. 

In  the  (late  of  health,  there  is  what 
may  be  called  an  intefline  motion  in  the 
blood,  occafioning  and  promoting  its 
commixture,  as  well  as  its  feparation. 
In  all  general  difeafes,  and  even  in  many 
which  are  called  local,  this  intefline  mo- 
tion is  heightened,  diminifhed,  or  de- 
ranged ; and  in  the  exanthematous,  it 
mufl  be  remarkably  fo.  In  fyphilis, 
though  this  difeafe  is  not  diredly  ex- 
anthematous, there  mufl  be  exceflive  di- 
flurbance,  and  certain  depravation,  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  fyflem,  before 
fuch  complete  deftrudion  can  be  brought, 
however  filently,  upon  it.  In  thefe  cafes 
of  difeafe — and  here  alfo  we  might,  if 
it  was  ufeful,  be  much  more  particular 
— where  vehement  infedion,  with  all  its 
confequences,  is  overturning  all  before 
it,  we  have  always  found  that  milder 
infedions  could  make  no  impreffion. — 
Hence  the  praditioner  never  hefitates  to 
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ingraft  the  fmall-pox,  becaufe  the  patient 
may  have  already  received  the  difeafe,  ei- 
ther by  natural  contagion,  or  by  prior  in- 
occulation  : hence  a milder  difeafe  is  of- 
ten removed  by  a feverer  one ; hence 
incipient  phthifis  is  always  retarded, 
though  feldom  overcome,  by  fecunda- 
tion ; and  hence  fecundation  itfelf,  as 
the  feebler  ftimulus,  is  often  prevented 
by  the  anticipating  difturbance  of  fyphi- 
lis,  or  of  Hmilar  difeafes,  vehemently  pre- 
occupying the  circulating  fyftem.  It  is 
this  anticipation,  this  prior  pofleflion, 
and  change  in  the  circulating  mafs, 
■which  reafonably  and  emphatically  ac- 
counts for  the  want  of  influence  in  the 
human  femtn  upon  the  female  after  im- 
pregnation has  fully  taken  place,  or  while 
the  mother  is  providing  milk.  And  might 
we  not,  without  any  great  ftretch  of  pro- 
bability, or  without  incurring  thofe  cen- 
fures  which  we  have  fo  freely  awarded 
to  others,  account  for  the  production  of 
twins,  triplets,  and  thofe  rare  inftances  of 
more  numerous  progeny,  bordering  upon 
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the  Idea  of  fuperfetation,  from  the  cir~ 
cumftances  we  have  been  fuggefting? 
One,  two,  or  more  ova,  may  indeed  be  fo 
ripe  as  to  meet  completely  the  fecundating 
impulfe  of  the  male  femen  at  one  time  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  ftrange  that  the 
different  foetufes  fliould  be  maturated  and 
expelled  about  the  fame  time,  than  if  a 
greater  period  intervened  between  the  ex~ 
pulfion  of  each  j and  might  not  a fecond 
intercourfe  of  the  fexes  be  fuccefsfu], 
when  the  female  circulating  mafs  was  net 
fully  preoccupied  by  the  influence  of  the 
firft?  But  the  extent  and  influence  of 
prior  infection,  or  pofleflion,  as  we  have 
ventured  to  term  it,  has  been  better  ob- 
ferved  in  fyphilis  than  in  any  other  dif- 
eafe,  or  natural  occurrence.  Women, 
whofe  general  fyflem  is  vitiated  by  the 
fyphilitic  virus,  are  always  incapable  of 
fecundation  ; or  if  the  vitiation  is  not 
complete,  or  in  a low  degree,  an  imper- 
fect fecundation  may  take  place ; but  its 
product  determines  the  want  of  energy, 
and  the  unqualified  ff ate  of  the  mother, 
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from  whence  it  drew  its  principal  ar- 
rangement, Thefe  ideas  are  corrobora- 
ted, as  in  the  foregoing  obfervations,  by 
the  mode  of  care  adopted  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  we  have  been  defcribing,  and 
by  the  fuccefs  of  it ; and  we  need  not, 
as  we  did  there,  guard  againft  our  ar- 
guments being  perverted  to  other  pur- 
pofes. 

We  (hall,  in  a more  proper  place,  en- 
quire into  the  confequences  of  the  femen, 
fimilarly,  or  in  any  fhape  difeafed ; when 
we  hope  we  (hall  be  able  to  ftrengthen  the 
ideas  alreadv  fuggefted,  and  to  throw  fome 
light  upon  hereditary  difeafes,  family  re- 
femblance,  and  temper.  At  firft  fight, 
thefe  things  may  appear  not  to  lye  in  our 
way  5 but  as  they  fhow  the  influence  of 
the  femen  on  the  general  female  mafs, 
they  deferve  all  our  attention.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  (hall  finHh  thefe  remarks 
concerning  female  fterility,  by  obferving, 
that  mofl  of  the  other  difeafes,  where  we 
are  at  freedom  to  conclude  this  deranged 
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are  febrile  and  not  permanent ; confe- 
quently,  we  have  lefs  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  means  of  fecundation  ; 
and  the  more  efpecially  as  we  have  little 
reafon  to  believe,  that,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  coition  is  often  attempted. 
Farther  obfervation,  however,  more  par- 
ticularly directed,  may  throw  additional 
light  and  probability  on  thefe  fugge- 
ftions. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured,  and,  we 
hope,  with  fome  fuccefs,  to  eftablifh  the 
truth  of  a ft.  ong  capability  of  abforption 
in  the  genital  fyftem  of  the  female,  origi- 
nating in  the  vagina;  and  a difpofilion  in 
the  circulating  mafs,  which  nobody  indeed 
has  queftioned,  to  be  affetfted  according 
to  the  properties  of  what  may  be  mingled 
with  it.  And  as,  from  the  prefent  ftate  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  we  have  no  right 
vto  fufpecl  any  other  mode  than  this  of 
abforption,  by  which  the  unreje&ed  and 
finer  parts  of  the  femen  can  in  any  fhape, 
and  with  any  effecft,  be  determined  to- 
wards the  ovaria,  let  us  fee  how  this  can 

be 
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be  farther  afcertained  by  what  we  may 
fuppofe  to  be  the  effedl  of  the  abforbed 
femen,  and  the  future  appearances  of  im- 
pregnation. 


CHAP. 
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THE  HYPOTHESIS  FARTHER  SUPPORTED 
BY  THE  APPARENT  EFFECTS  OF  THE  AB; 
SORBED  SEMEN,  AND  BY  THE  APPEAR- 
ANCES OF  IMPREGNATION;  IN  WHICH 
MENSTRUATION  IS  CONSIDERED  IN  A 
NEW  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


In  human  creatures — and  though  we 
differed  from  other  animals  of  the  more 
perfedl  kind,  at  prefent  we  have  no  bufi- 
nefs  to  extend  the  inquiry  farther — the 
evolution  of  all  their  parts  is  gradual,  and 
the  work  of  time.  From  the  moment  in 
which  the  ovarian  nucleus,  if  we  may  be 
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permitted  the  expreftion,  receives  the  vivi- 
fying impulfe  from  the  femen,  till  the  pe- 
riod of  puberty;  from  the  dawn  of  its  ex- 
iftence  to  the  completion  of  its  figure  and 
its  powers,  its  alterations  are  fo  many,  and 
fo  varied,  that  our  idea  of  the  germ  is  not 
recognifable  in  that  of  the  infant,  and  our 
idea  of  the  infant  again  is  loft  in  that  of 
the  perfect  animal.  A gelatinous  particle, 
without  neceffary  form  and  texture,  be- 
comes a ftupendous  fabric,  fo  intricate 
and  elaborate,  though,  at  the  fame  time, 
perfect  and  complete,  that  human  inge- 
nuity and  reafon  have  toiled  almoft  fruit- 
lefsly  for  thoufands  of  years  in  invefti- 
gating  the  progrefs.  Something  new  is 
every  moment  acquired,  without  our 
knowledge  either  of  its  caufe  or  effedl ; 
and  parts  are  obliterated  whofe  ufe  we 
know  not,  nor  could  conceive  how  the 
lofs  was  indemnified.  The  progrefs  of 
the  very  early  periods  is  buried  in  uncer- 
tainty and  conjedure;  the  next  advances, 
though  fomewhat  lefs  obfcure,  have  been 
capriciouily  and  fuperficially  examined 
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£nd  explained  ; and  if  we  have  acquired 
fome  idea  of  the  foetus  immediately  before 
delivery,  this  event  no  fooner  happens 
than  we  are  again  benighted  with  its  vio- 
lent 1 evolution  and  change.  The  former 
mode  of  nutrition,  depending,  though  we 
do  not  well  know  how,  upon  the  mother, 
is  fuddenly  extinguifhed,  and  a new  one* 
as  fuddenly  adopted ; the  blood  forfakes 
fome  of  its  old  channels,  and  urges  its 
way  through  new  ones ; evacuations  be- 
fore unknown  now  become  evident ; the 
fenfes  now  begin,  though  exceeding flowly, 
to  aflume  their  influence;  and  in  fliort  an 
almofl  new  exiflence  takes  place.  After 
this  great  revolution,  the  progrefs  is  more 
equal  and  difcernible ; the  fubflantial 
parts  of  the  body  are  gradually  deve- 
loped ; the  fenfes,  depending  upon  thefe 
parts,  acquire  their  difcrimination  and  po- 
lifli;  and  among  the  lafl  efforts  of  Nature 
in  completing  the  human  fabric,  the  or- 
gans of  generation  are  evolved  and  com- 
pleted. 

Ha  It 
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It  has  indeed  been  averred  by  fonie,  that 
all  the  different  organs  of  the  animal  in 
its  complete  hate  are  original  and  diffmd 
in  the  embryo,  and  are  only  unfolded  and 
rendered  more  evident  by  its  increafe. 
This  furely  is  not  the  cafe.  The  animal  is 
certainly  endowed  with  a power  of  com- 
pleting itfelf ; and  can,  from  inorganized 
parts,  produce  an  organized  flrudure. 
The  parts  are  only  evolved  and  perfeded 
as  they  become  neceffary  and  ufeful  in 
the  different  ft  ages  ; and  the  evolution  of 
many  of  them  can  be  prevented  without 
the  deftrudion  of  life,  or  exceffive  preju- 
dice to  thofe  already  evolved.  If  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  or  rather  principles,  are  at 
firft  perfed,  why  are  thofe  effeds  which 
depend  upon  them  not  perfed  alfo  ? Why 
is  the  hate  of  infancy  a hate  of  idiotifm  ? 
■why  is  the  temper  of  youth  capricious  and 
flexible  ? and  why  are  the  temper  and  paf- 
fions  of  the  adult  but  barely  difcernible 
in  the  preceding  flages  ? To  accept  of  a 
very  Ample  and-  familiar  proof — -Were 
thofe  organs,  on  which  thefe  eflefls  de- 
pend. 
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pend,  coeval  with  the  origin  of  our  bodies, 
how  happens  it  that  early  caflration  not 
only  prevents  the  appetite  for  the  inter- 
courfe  of  che  fexes,  and  even  extinguifhes 
it,  if  the  appetite  has  anticipated  the  ope- 
ration, but  alfo  adfs  generally  and  effedlu- 
ally  in  diminifhing  and  perverting  the 
powers  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind  ? 
If  the  ovum  in  the  ovarium  contains  the 
complete  animal,  how  happens  the  Mu- 
latto to  be  produced,  or,  among  brutes, 
the  mule  ? It  may  be  objected  to  thefe  ob- 
fervations  and  inferences,  That  the  late  ex- 
panfion  of  mod  of  the  powers  of  the  body 
and  mind  depend  not  on  the  prior  want  of 
thofe  complete  organs  to  which  thefe  pow- 
ers belong,  but  on  that  imbecility  and 
want  of  tone  which  maturating  years  re- 
move or  remedy.  The  objefior  may  fay, 
That  before  parturition  the  foetus  can  ufe 
none  of  its  organs,  except  the  few  fimple 
ones  which  fupport  the  limited  exigence  it 
enjoys ; and  that  after  parturition  the  infant 
cannot  walk,  touch,  fee,  or  hear,  with  pre- 
cifion,  only  on  account  of  the  feeblenef$ 
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pf  the  limbs,  or  organs,  which  adminifter 
to  thefe  operations.  But  a partitular  ex- 
amination of  thefe  obje&ions  would  lead 
us  into  an  inquiry  not  materially  connect- 
ed with  our  prefent  defign,  and  into  a 
field  perhaps  as  liable  to  the  vaguenefs  of 
conjecture  as  any  in  phyliology.  We 
may  have  occafion,  however,  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  fpeculations,  to  look  a little  far- 
ther into  this  progrefs  and  connection  of 
the  mind  and  body  ; and  therefore  we 
fhall  only  remark  at  prefent,  that  thefe 
objections  only  inform  us,  that  we  have 
legs,  arms,  eyes,  and  ears,  before  we  know 
how  to  ule  them  rationally  and  with  ef- 
fect ; but  they  furnifh  no  proof  that  thefe 
parts,  thefe  organs,  were  coeval  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  foetus.  If  the  animal 
has  not  great  efficacy  in  completing  itlelf, 
whence  arifes  that  continuation  of  fyftem 
in  the  cicatrices  of  wounds;  and  by  what 
means  have  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
been  often  regenerated  ? And  if  it  was 
fair  to  introduce  the  phenomena  of  im- 
perfect animals,  in  an  inquiry  concerning 

the 
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the  moft  perfefl,  we  would  afk,  whence 
the  loft  claw  or  arm  of  the  lobfter  is  fo 
fpeedily  and  completely  reftored,  and  how 
the  fhredded  polypus  is  multiplied  ? Has 
Nature  at  firft  fupplied  the  animal  with 
fpare  parts,  that  all  future  accidents  may 
be  provided  againft  ? and  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  as  in  caftration,  has  fhe  left 
it  in  the  power  of  accident  or  defign  to 
circumvene  the  ftrongeft  eftorts  of  rational 
as  well  as  animal  life  ? 

But  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  in- 
quire into  all  the  variations  and  gradual 
developements  throughout  the  fyftem. — 
Wewifh  to  confine  ourfelves,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedl  will  permit,  to  the 
inveftigation  of  that  change  only  in  the 
genital  fyftem  of  the  female  which  takes 
place  at  puberty,  and  by  which  the  hu- 
man female  is  qualified  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  fpecies. 

As  we  are  of  opinion,  then,  fufficiently 
founded,  we  fuppofe,  that  the  different 
organs  are  completed  only  as  they  become 
requifite  and  neceffaryj  confequentlv,  we 
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believe  the  evolution  of  the  srenerative  or- 

O 

gans  in  both  fexes  mull  be  among  the  laft 
eflorts  of  the  increafe  and  completion  of  the 
body.  This  evolution  could  not  have  taken 
place  earlier.  If  it  had,  the  mind  muff 
have  been  affe&ed  by  thefe  impulfes  which 
announce  the  maturation  of  thefe  organs 
by  which  we  know  the  mind  and  body  are 
connected.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe.  In 
neither  of  the  fexes  is  there  one  idea  be- 
trayed, before  puberty,  of  that  neceffary 
union  of  the-  fexes.  They  think  not  about 
it;  becaufe,  if  you  will,  they  know  no  more 
about  it  than  the  infant  does  of  right  and 
wrong.  Hence,  we  believe,  that  the  pro- 
pgnfities  and  affections  which  indicate  the 
maturity  and  power  of  organs  are  fimul- 
taneous  with  thefe  organs ; and  the  con- 
trary. Befides,  thefe  organs,  and  the  ideas 
originating  and  combined  with  them, 
could- not,  confidently  with  the  wifdom 
of  Nature,  have  been  brought  forward  be- 
fore puberty.  In  the  male,  the  foun? 
dation  and  powers  of  maturation,  of  that 
ftrength,  and  of  thofe  more  rational  quaT 
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lities  which  belong  to  him,  are  laid  before 
puberty  : hence  communication  with  the 
female,  before  thefe  are  finally  arranged 
and  fecured,  is  inefficient,  and  entails  up- 
on him  debility  both  of  body  and  mind. 
The  fame  thing  holds,  as  far  as  the  fame 
ends  are  concerned,  with  refped  to  the 
female;  and  we  cannot  fuppofie  that  Na- 
ture could  be  fo  idly  eccentric,  as  to  pu- 
nilh  the  female  with  a difpofition  or  pro- 
penfity  to  procreate,  before  the  body  was 
capable  of  undergoing  the  various  difor- 
ders  and  dangers  of  pregnancy  and  par- 
turition. We  have  already  hinted,  that 
for  the  fame,  or  fimilar  reafons,  none  of 
the  ordinary  organs  of  fenfe  are  qualified 
to  receive  or  communicate  diftind  im- 
preffions,  till  the  brain,  the  common  em- 
porium of  them  all,  has  acquired  thofe 
properties  which  muft  fit  it  for  its  ardu- 
ous offices  ; and,  as  in  the  cafe  already 
moi  e pai  ticularly  invefiigated,  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  gradually  unfolding  them- 
felves  fimultaneoufly  with  the  organs  of 
the  body  which  are  to  fupport  therqv 
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countenance  the  opinion.  Were  we  difpo- 
fed  to  enter  at  much  length  into  a meta- 
phyfical  difquifition  concerning  the  rife, 
progrefs,  and  connection,  of  the  powers  of 
the  body  and  mind,  this  part  of  our  in- 
quiry almoft  neceffarily  demands  it.  We 
fhall  only  obferve,  however,  that  it  is  in 
the  manner  which  we  have  been  defcri- 
bing,  that  that  power  of  the  mind,  which 
the  philofophers  of  modern  times  call 
Common  Senfe,  feems  to  originate,  and 
to  be  completed.  This  faculty  operates 
to  our  conviClion,  though  only  with  what 
may  be  called  the  rationality  of  maturity, 
by  an  inftantaneous,  inftinCfive,  and  irre- 
fiftible  impulfe,  not  by  the  flow  progrefs 
of  comparifon  and  argumentation.  In  in- 
fancy and  youth  it  is  fcarcely  perceptible, 
or  very  imperfeCf ; and,  as  we  have  faid, 
it  is  only  when  the  different  organs  of 
fenfe  have  been  completely  evolved,  and 
all  their  parts  found  and 'juft,  that  this 
power  of  the  mind  is  finally  eftedluated 
and  eftablifhed.  This  faculty,  though  it 
feems  effentially  different  from  Reafon,  is 
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no  doubt  the  origin  of  it ; for  the  exten- 
sion of  common  fenfe,  from  memory,  or 
rather  from  comparifon,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  balance  of  the  fenfes,  conflitutes 
what  is  called  Reafon  and  judgment.  We 
have  laid,  that  while  the  organs  are  in- 
complete, from  infancy,  or  from  difbafe, 
their  communication  with  the  nnderftand- 
ing  is  alfo  unjuft  and  incomplete.  Thofe 
who  have  been  born  blind,  or  whofe  eyes 
have  been  deftroyed  in  infancy  before 
they  were  become  ufeful,  have  none  of 
thofe  ideas  which  depend  upon  the  eye  ; 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  deaf,  and  in  all 
cafes  of  ideas  depending  upon  one  fenfe  : 
and  we  may  add,  as  perfectly  in  our  way, 
the  early  caflrated  have  no  comprehenfion 
of,  or  propenfity  to,  the  gratifications  of 
love.  In  difeafe,  fomething  fimilar  hap- 
pens, which,  though  it  is  not  precifely  to 
our  purpofe,  feems  to  confirm  our  general 
ideas.  The  difeafed  organ  tranfmits  par- 
tially or  incompletely  to  the  fenforium  ; 
and  the  adlion  of  the  mind  is  proportion- 
ally erroneous  and  incomplete.  When 

both 
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both  eyes  are  found  and  adtive,  they  com- 
municate in  the  fame  inftant  with  what 
are  called  correfponding  point6  in  the  fen- 
forium ; that  is,  two  fenfations  perfectly 
fimilar  are  communicated  in  the  fame  in- 
flant;  and  therefore,  in  the  cenforium,  on- 
ly one  perception  can  be  recorded:  But  if 
the  communication  of  one  of  the  eyes  be 
retarded  by  difeafe,  or  by  any  other  cir- 
cumftance,  the  progrefs  of  fenfation  be- 
comes unequal,  the  fenforium  will  receive 
two  impulfes  from  the  fame  objedf,  though 
the  application  to  the  external  organs  hap- 
pened at  the  fame  inftant,  and  hence  vifton 
will  be  double.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
muftcian,  from  a temporary  defedt,or  from 
accidental  difeafe,  in  the  organ  of  hearing 
upon  one  fide,  was  tortured  with  the  re- 
petition of  a ftngle  found;  and  every  boy 
knows,  though  difeafe  adts  not  here,  that 
if  he  rolls  a ball  in  the  hollow  of  his  left 
hand,  by  the  two  firft:  fingers  of  his  right, 
fo  firmly  plaited  over  one  another  that  the 
fecond  is  in  fadl  comprelTed  by  the  firft, 
that  he  cannot  fcarcely  avoid  believing  he 

is 
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is  rolling  a couple  of  balls  at  the  fame 
time.  Do  not  all  thefe  things  fhow — and 
a thoufand  other  circumftances  might  be 
adduced  to  ftrength  the  proof — that  the 
mind  acquires  its  powers  only  as  the  parts 
of  the  body  are  unfolded  and  confirmed  ; 
that  the  body  is  perfected  only  as  the  mind 
is  qualified  to  receive  its  impreflions;  and 
that  the  parts  of  the  body  are  perfected  by 
one  another  ? * 

During  infancy  and  youth,  ftridfly,  the 
ovaria  are  fimple  inorganic  maffes,  par- 
taking of  no  more  life  than  is  barely  fuffi- 
cient  to  fuftain  them,  and  conned!  them 
with  that  energy  and  progrefs  of  conftitu- 
tion  which  are  afterwards  to  unfold  all 
their  properties.  At  the  period  of  pu- 
berty, thus  denominated  from  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  genital  fyftem  at 
this  time  of  life,  this  progrefs  and  de  Velope- 
ment  of  the  ovaria  is  finifhed  by  Nature; 
and  thefe  bodies  are  generated,  and  com- 
pleted within  them,  which  will  exift  with- 
out impregnation  by  the  male,  but  which 
this  impregnation  alone  can  finally  matu- 
rate 
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rate  and  evolve.  That  thefe  bodies  are 
not  generated  at  an  earlier  date,  Anatomy 
as  well  as  Reafbn,  founded  on  the  fore- 
going arguments,  allure  us ; and  that  the 
ova  of  all  the  foetufes,  which  the  female 
can  afterwards  produce,  are  generated  at 
that  time,  feems  equally  certain.  Did  we 
admit  the  analogical  evidence  arifing  from 
the  phenomena  of  other  animals  and  of 
vegetables,  we  might  here  add  condder- 
ably  to  the  elucidation  of  our  fubjecl ; 
but  as  there  are  material  didindlions  be- 
tween every  order  in  nature,  and  as  fo 
little  is  accurately  known  of  any  of  them, 
we  cannot  admit  thefe  things  in  proof. 
Though  this  change  in  the  ovaria  is  the 
mod:  edential — for  what  prevents  a change 
in  them  prevents  it  in  all  the  red,  and  the 
reverfe  does  not  happen — l fay,  though 
this  change  in  the  ovaria  be  the  mod 
effential,  the  whole  genital  fydem  alfo 
undergoes  a very  material  change.  The 
fimple  alterations  of  ftruclure  and  dimen- 
fions  in  the  different  parts  of  this  fydem, 
though  they  are  neceflary  and  fubfervi- 
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eat  to  generation  and  parturition,  yet 
they  are  not  fo  material,  either  in  them- 
felves,  or  to  our  purpofe,  as  to  require  a 
minute  defcription.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  cafe  with  refpetft  to  the  catamenia. 
We  are  forry  to  feel  ourfelves  again 
prompted,  and  warranted,  to  exprefs  our 
difapprobation  of  another  principal  doc- 
trine in  phyfiology.  Though  the  prefence 
of  the  catamenia  be  effentially  neceffary 
to  the  health  of  the  human  female,  and 
makes  a part  in  her  complete  conllitution; 
and  though  it  be  equally  eflential  to  the 
generation  and  nutrition  of  the  foetus, 
phyfiologifts,  as  if  they  were  determined 
never  to  condefcend  to  walk  in  the  path 
of  utility  and  common  fenfe,  have  lavifhed 
a world  of  learning  on  the  adlive  caufes 
and  mode,  that  is,  on  what  they  call  the 
theory  of  menftruation;  but  they  have 
bellowed  very  little  attention  on  the  ulti- 
mate intention  of  this  extraordinary  fecre- 
tion.  In  their  great  fagacity,  they  have 
condefeended  to  confider  it  as  little  more 
.-.han  a natural  evacuation,  and  an  unque- 
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flionable  character! ftic,  no  matter  how,  of 
female  puberty ; but  then,  again,  they 
have  made  us  ample  amends  by  their  in** 
genious  lucubrations  concerning  general 
plethora,  topical  congeflion,  ferment,  ha** 
litus,  butchers  fhambles,  and  brewers 
cellars. 

Let  it  be  decided  as  it  may  concerning 
the  anaftomofing  veffels  of  the  placenta  and 
uterus — and  here,  again,  we  cannot  avoid 
remarking  the  difcredit  brought  upon 
anatomical  obfervations,  by  the  grofs  and 
bold  affertions  and  contradictions,  on  this 
very  fubjedf,  of  thofe  who  have  always 
been  ranked  among  the  higheft  and  mofi: 
refpeCtable  in  the  profeffion  (c):  I fay,  let 
it  be  decided  as  it  will  concerning  the 
communication  between  the  uterus  and 
placenta, no  thinking  perfon  will  heGtate  to 
conclude,  that  by  this  communication  the 
foetus  is  nourilhed  while  it  continues  in 

the 


(c)  See  the  Edinburgh  Medical  EJ/ays,  and  a thoufand 
other  books  on  this  fubjeft. 
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the  womb ; and  if  the  foetus  is  not  in  the 
womb,  that  its  nutrition  is  carried  on  by 
the  fame  original  means,  though  not  by 
the  fame  mode.  Does  not  the  ceffation 
of  the  catamenia  during  pregnancy,  al- 
thpugh  the  foetus  be  lodged  in  the  tubes 
or  abdomen,  authorife  this  lad  idea  ? But 
we  fhall  have  occafion  to  give  farther  at- 
tention to  it  afterwards.  It  is  chiefly 
with  a view  to  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus 
that  this  extrafanguification  in  the  female 
is  provided  by  Nature;  and  we  are  not  to 
wonder  at  its  remote  and  periodical  returns 
and  difcharge  in  the  date  of  natural  health. 
Nature,  no  doubt  for  fome  wife  purpofes, 
feems  to  have  implanted  in  us  an  extreme 
delicacy  in  every  fituation  refpedling  ge- 
neration ; and  how  would  this  delicacy 
have  been  fretted,  if  the  catamenia  had 
drilled  off  as  fpeedily  as  they  were  gene- 
rated ! We  might  as  well  wonder  that  the 
urine  and  alvine  faeces  were  not  allowed 
to  pafs  off  as  gradually  as  they  were  pro- 
duced, by  the  organs  which  conveyed 
them  to  their  refervoirs.  We  are  told, 

j 
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too,  with  an  air  of  triumph  ill  becoming 
the  puerility  of  the  remark,  that  menftru- 
ation  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  either  to 
the  generation  or  the  nutrition  of  the 
foetus,  becaufe  no  females  but  the  human 
are  fubjed  to  it.  But  is  not  this  the  rea- 
fon  why  it  may  be  neceflary  in  the  hu- 
man female?  Is  not  the  human  female 
furely  as  well  entitled  to  a peculiar  mode 
of  conception  and  foetal  nutrition  as  the 
brute,  the  fowl,  the  fi(h,  or  the  infed  ? 
Had  menftruation  been  a rare  occurrence 
among  the  human  females,  the  remark 
might  have  had  weight  with  it ; but  as 
it  is  general,  and  evidently  conneded 
with  generation  and  foetal  nutrition,  in 
fome  fhape  or  other,  the  remark  is  ab- 
iurd.  But  let  us  take  a fuller  view  of  this 
fubjed. 

As  foon  as  the  human  female  arrives  at 
puberty,  an  arrangement  takes  place,  ca- 
pable of  meeting  all  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  conception  and  its  confequence  ; not 
becaufe  the  means  allotted  for  the  growth 
of  the  animal  are  thrown  into  another 
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channel,  for  then  all  animals,  male  as  well 
as  female,  would  be  fubjecl  to  this  extra- 
fanguification  and  difcharge,  orfomething 
limilar  to  thefe.  For  this  purpofe,  there 
is  fabricated  in  the  general  fyftem  a fur- 
charge  of  blood,  determined  to  the  geni- 
tal fyftem,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
things  are  determined  to  other  outlets,  and 

i , 

deftined  to  fupport  the  foetus ; but  as  the 
continued  drilling  off  of  this  extra  blood 
would,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  be 
exceedingly  inconvenient,  and,  as  our  feel- 
ings are,  difgufting,  Nature  has  prepared, 
as  it  were,  a ciftern  for  its  reception  — • 
What  may  be  fufficient  to  bring  on  the 
haemorrhagy,  however,  is  only  accumu- 
lated; and  the  general  redundancy,  in- 
duced by  the  obftrucftion  and  accumula- 

% 

tion,fubfides  gradually  as  the  haemorrhagy 
goes  on.  Whether  the  efcape  of  blood 
happens  through  tlie  ruptured  or  fimply 
enlarged  extremities  of  veffels,  we  {hall 
leave  to  the  anatomifts  to  determine  in 
their  own  good  time ; as  the  certainty  of 
it  feems  neither  to  involve  the  ufefulnefs 
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of  pradlice,  nor  the  enlargement  of  thee* 
retical  knowledge.  This  is  the  manner 
of  menftruation  in  the  unimpregnated  fe- 
male ; and  thefe  are  the  reafons  why  it 
afTumes  a periodical  form.  In  the  im- 
pregnated female,  again,  the  preparation 
of  extra  blood  ftill  continues,  but  its  con- 
fumption  becomes  very  different.  By  the 
extenfton  of  the  uterus,  and  by  the  walte 
occafioned  by  the  nourifhment  of  the  foe- 
tus and  its  involucra,  which,  perhaps,  in 
the  early  months  are  large  and  of  un- 
common proportion  for  this  very  pur- 
pofe,  the  furcharge,  or  extra  preparation 
of  blood,  is  nearly  balanced,  or  is  taken 
up  as  it  is  prepared  ; and  hence  the  peri- 
odical efforts  are  almoft  loft.  The  fame 
happens,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  when 
the  foetus  is  lodged  elfewhere  than  in  the 
uterus.  In  the  fir ff  months  of  pregnancy, 
however,  the  uterine  fyftem  is  not  always 
able  to  confume  the  furcharge  of  blood, 
and  thereby  take  off  the  periodical  effort: 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  lofs  of  the  foetus 

happens  moft  generally  in  the  early  months, 
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and  at  the  ufual  period  of  the  catamenia, 
unlefs  accident  has  fopervened.  And  it  is 
nearly  from  the  fame  reafons  that  mif- 
carriage  is  fo  often  threatened  in  the  lat- 
ter months  of  pregnancy,  and  that  the 
foetus  is  afterwards  expelled  from  the 
womb.  When  the  foetus  has  acquired 
all  that  bulk  and  flrength  which  the 
capacity  and  powers  of  the  uterus  can 
confer  ; and  when  a change  of  circula- 
tion and  mode  of  life  becomes  neceffary 
to  it;  the  uterus  and  foetus  become  ple- 
thoric ; a general  accumulation  fucceeds  5 
and  the  periodical  efforts  of  the  catamenia 
return.  During  the  middle  months  of 
pregnancy  the  foetus  is  in  a date  of  rapid 
growth,  and  is  capable  of  confuming  all 
the  blood  which  the  mother  can  furnifh  ; 
but  there  is  neither  room  nor  wade,  in 
the  latter  months,  for  the  blood  which 
the  mother  is  conftantly  pouring  in  ; and 
hence  arifes  that  plethora,  both  in  mother 
and  child,  which  is  to  infligate  the  effort 
to  parturition,  which  occafions  the  effufion 
after  parturition,  and  which  is  to  fupply 
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the  extended  circulation  of  the  born  child. 
It  does  not  concern  us  whether  the  phe- 
nomena of  parturition  in  other  animals, 
as  connected  with  thofe  times  in  them 
when  a plethoric  date  may  be  fuppofed 
to  exid,  correfpond  in  any  meafure  with 
what  we  believe  fo  probable  in  the  human 
female.  Thefe  analogical  reafonings  are 
always  deducing ; and,  notwichdanding 
of  their  defignation,  they  never  can  throw 
an  edential  and  intereding  light,  in  fuch 
an  ambiguous  and  unconnected  way,  on 
what  they  are  dedgned  to  illudrate. 

But  befides  the  utility  of  mendruation 
to  the  foetus,  we  fee  a very  evident  con- 
nection between  it  and  impregnation.  To 
fpeak  of  it  as  a proof  of  the  ripened  qua- 
lifications of  the  female,  is  to  fay  nothing ; 
its  immediate  acdion  is  edential  to  concep- 
tion. In  thofe  brutes  which  exhibit  fome- 
thing  fimilar  to  this  evacuation,  it  only 
happens  when  they  are  in  feafon«;  and  in 
the  human  female,  it  is  well  known,  that 
coition  is  almod  only  fuccefsful  imme- 
diately after  this  evacuation  has  fubfided. 

Who 
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Who  will  reconcile  this — and  it  is  no  mo- 
dern and  groundlefs  obfervation — to  the 
confequence  which  has  been  afcribed  to 
turgidity  and  tenfion,  which  we  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  ? Almoft  every  wo- 
man who  has  frequently  undergone  preg- 
nancy, and  who  has  attended  judicioufly 
to  the  phenomena  of  that  fttuation,  calcu- 
lates from  the  laft  ceftation  of  the  cata- 
menia. At  this  time,  or  rather  very  foon 
after  it,  the  plethoric  tumult  of  the  gene- 
ral fyftem  is  completely  fubfided,  and  the 
abforbed  femen  gets  quiet  and  unantici- 
pated pofleflion  of  the  circulating  mafs  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  gradually  re- 
turning plethora  promotes  its  a<ftion,  and 
perhaps  its  determination,  to  the  ovaria. 
When  the  catamenia  are  interrupted,  or 
profufe  and  frequent,  as  a primary  dif- 
eafe, 'impregnation  feldom  takes  place; 
and  it  admits  not  of  a doubt,  that  when 
the  determination  of  the  plethoric  blood 
is  towards  the  mammae,  in  the  form  of 
milk,  coition  is  unfuccefsful ; and  that  as 
foon  as  its  determination  to  the  uterine 
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fyftem  is  reftored,  other  things  being  fa- 
vourable, coition  again  is  fortunate.  We 
may  add  as  a known  fad,  and  eftablifhing 
our  obfervation,  that  continuing  to  give 
fuck  after  the  ufual  period  will  occupy 
the  plethora,  and  prevent  its  determina- 
tion, in  the  form  of  blood,  to  the  uterine 
fyftem.  It  is  an  additional  reproach  to 
the  groffnefs  of  human  nature,  that  this 
pradice  hath  too  often  been  put  in  ex- 
ecution, in  order  to  obviate  conception. 
Sometimes  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 

conception  has  taken  place  while  the  pie- 

* # 

thoric  determination  to  the  mammae  con- 
tinued. We  are  rather  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  complete  determination  to 
the  mammse  had  then  ceafed  to  prevail, 
and  that  its  return  to  the  uterine  fyftem 
was  recommenced ; for  about  the  fame 
time,  the  milk  lofes  its  alimentary  qua- 
lities, and  gradually  dwindles  away. 

It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  conception 
has  taken  place  in  women  before  the  hrft 
eruption  of  the  catamenia,  before  their  re- 
turn after  parturition,  or  frequently  in  the 
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fame  woman  who  had  never  been  fubjedt- 
ed  to  menftruation.  Thefe  cafes  may  have 
happened,  and  may  very  rationally  be  ac- 
counted for  by  means  of  the  general  ideas 
we  have  fuggefted  concerning  menftrua- 
tion and  pregnancy  ; and  though  they 
were  not,  they  no  more  will  infringe  a 
general  rule,  than  the  production  of  a 
monfter,  the  evolution  of  a foetus  in  the 
Fallopian  tube  or  abdomen,  or  its  ftili 
more  marvellous  evolution  in  the  fcro- 
tum  of  the  male.  In  thefe  cafes  of  con- 
ception, however,  which  we  have  been  al- 
luding to,  the  plethoric  ftate  muft  have 
taken  place;  and  in  either  of  them  it  might 
have  been  taken  off  without  actual  hae- 
morrhagy;  nay,  conception  might  have 
happened  at  the  commencement  of  this 
ftate,  in  thofe  where  the  catamenia  had 
formerly  flowed,  or  where  it  afterwards 
did  flow,  and  the  plethoric  blood  been 
then  confumed,  as  in  the  other  periods  of 
pregnancy.  But  the  quantity  of  blood 
ynay  be  diminiftied  by  the  bowels,  the 
kidneys,  the  fkin,  or  other  outlets,  though 

not 
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not  under  the  exprefs  appearance  and  tex- 
ture of  blood;  and  every  one  knows,  that 
the  uterine  haemorrhagy,  when  abfent,  or 
deficient,  has  often  been  balanced  by  an 
efFufion  of  real  blood,  from  whatever  part 
it  found  leaft  refinance.  Let  us  add,  too, 
that  in  laborious  women,  the  haemorrhagy 
is  always  fmall,  and  its  periods  diftant ; 
while  in  the  indolent  and  luxurious,  whofe 
fecretions  are  not  aggravated  or  multiplied 
by  exertion,  its  quantity  is  great,  and  its 
periods  not  fo  remote.  Hence,  without 
any  violence,  we  may  infer,  that  the  fame 
caufes  which  can  fo  certainly  and  effectu- 
ally conceal  the  female  plethora,  and  di- 
minifti  the  uterine  hxmorrhagy,  may,  in 
fome  women,  and  in  fome  climates,  al- 
molt,  or  entirely,  confume  it,  without  pre- 
judice to  conception,  or  the  nutrition  of 
tl  e foetus. 

Were  it  not  a queftion  more  of  curiofi- 
ty  than  of  real  utility,  we  might  here  en- 
quire, whether  the  extirpation  of  the  ova- 
ria  in  the  human  female  before  puberty* 

or  even  after  all  the  charaderifiics  of  pu- 
berty 
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berty  have  been  eftabliftied,  could  prevent 
or  abolifh  the  catamenia  ? If  we  are  al- 
lowed to  conjedfure  from  analogy,  but  this 
mode  of  reafoning  is  but  very  partially 
juft,  we  fhall  be  at  no  lofs  to  determine ; 
but  we  can  fcarcely  hope,  from  what  is 
already  known  of  the  operation,  ever  to 
fee  the  conjedture  confuted  or  confirmed 
on  the  human  fubjedt.  The  fame  queftion 
alfo  ftrikes  us,  and  perhaps  muft  alfo  re- 
main under  the  fame  dubiety,  concerning 
dropfy,  fchirroficy,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  ovaria.  It  is  generally  afcer  death 
only  that  thefe  difeafes  are  known  and 
diftinguifhed  ; before  this,  their  caufes, 
commencement,  and  progrefs,  are  quite 
conjectural ; and  as  we  can  fcarcely  fup- 
pofe  both  ovaria  in  the  fame  perfon  to  be 
affedted  with  the  fame  difeafe  at  the  fame 
time,  the  probability  of  conjecture  feems 
weakened  more  and  more. 

.But  we  have  laid  enough  to  defcribe 
and  fubftantiate  thofe  parts  of  the  female 
which  are  either  diredly  or  indiredtly 
fpnnedted  with  generation,  with  unequh. 

vocal 
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vocal  references  to  the  modes  in  which 
we  fee  much  reafon  to  believe  them  ap- 
plied ; and  we  furely  would  have  been 
more  frugal  of  our  obfervations,  and  Se- 
verity of  reflection,  had  our  predecefTors 
extended  their  inquiries  fomewhat  farther 
beyond  the  uninforming  detail  of  minute 
anatomical  demonstration,  and  of  the  re- 
mote and  unfeafibly  connected  caufes  of 
appearances,  without  effectual  regard  to 
their  conjunCtly  efficient  caufes  and  con- 
fequences.  We  ffiall  now,  then,  follow 
the  phenomena  of  impregnation  in  as 
direCt  and  pofitive  a manner  as  our  mate- 
rials, in  a fubjeCt  fo  obfcure  and  myfteri- 
ous,  will  admit;  and  fee  how  far  they  are 
reconcileable  and  confident  with  the  ge- 
neral ideas  we  have  fuggefted. 

Let  us,  however,  briefly  recapitulate 
what  we  have  faid,  and  infinuate  what 
we  yet  wiffi  to  demonstrate,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  the  probability  of  our  opinion, 
and  the  truth  of  our  Speculations. 

It  appears  that  the  human  fabric  is,  in 

its  origin,  rude  and  incomplete,  but  pof- 

feffing 
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feffing  powers  and  qualities  thoroughly 
capable  of  completing  itfelf,  conneded 
undoubtedly  with  the  influence  of  the 
materials  of  nutrition  from  without;  that 
in  confequence  of  thefe  principles,  the 
whole  genital  fyftem  of  the  female  under- 
goes, at  puberty,  a complete  revolution 
and  enlargement  of  property,  by  which 
alone  it  is  qualified  for  its  future  purpofes; 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  intimate- 
ly conneded  with  the  perfed  evolution 
of  the  different  organs,  at  this  time  ac- 
quire all  their  ftrength,  except  what  they 
may  afterwards  derive  from  experience; 
and  that,  in  particular,  from  the  evolution 
of  the  organs  of  generation,  new  and  un- 
known propenfities  and  ideas  are  at  this 
period  awakened.  It  is  at  this  period  that 
that  inflind— for  though  it  is  the  means 
of  the  renovation  of  mankind,  from  its 
charaderiftics,  we  can  afford  it  no  more 
relpedable  defignation — which  impels  the 
female  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  organs  which 
are  thus  unfolded,  burfts  vehemently  into 
notice ; and  it  fails  not,  though  it  may 

differ 
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differ  from  the  highed  to  the  lowed:  de- 
gree, and  may  be  regulated  by  the  other 
operations  of  the  mind,  till  the  organa 
upon  which  it  depends  are  confounded  by 
the  advances  of  age,  or  by  difeafe.  It  ap- 
pears, too,  that  at  this  period  the  ovaria, 
by  the  original  or  native  powers  and  exer- 
tions of  the  female  conflitution,  have  ge- 
nerated and  completed  within  themfelves 
thofe  (lamina,  thofe  principles — for  it  is 
idle  to  druggie  about  ova,  or  words  which 
are  not  dri&ly  appropriated — by  which 
the  havock  of  death  is  to  be  repaired,  and 
to  the  ultimate  perfection  of  which,  the 
animating  influence  of  the  male  femen, 
and  the  fucceeding  modes  of  nutrition,  are 
only  wanted,  whereby  the  whole  fydem 
may  be  thrown  into  aClion.  How  this 
energy  of  the  femen  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  ovaria,  or,  in  other  words,  how  the 
united  efforts  of  the  male  and  female  to- 
wards the  renovation  of  the  fpecies,  cannot 
be  fuccefsful,  we  have  already  demondra- 
ted ; and  we  are  now  fuppofing,  and  en- 
deavouring as  well  as  we  can  to  edablifh 

the 
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the  probability,  that  this  energy  is  appli- 
ed, or  that  impregnation  is  accomplifhed, 
by  the  abforbents,  chiefly  of  the  vagina, 
attaching  and  conveying  to  the  circula- 
ting mafs  the  finer  and  more  ufeful  parts 
of  the  femen,  where  they  are  intimately 
blended  with  it,  and  their  particular  pro- 
perties loft  in  thofe  of  the  general  mixture. 
From  this  mixture,  however  conduced  in 
the  procefs,  we  farther  fuppofe,  that  a very 
matei  ial  change  is  induced  throughout  the 
whole  female  circulating  fyftem,  the  ulti- 
mate influence  of  which  is  determined, 
by  the  operations  of  Nature,  to  the  ovaria. 
The  ovum-— perhaps  thus  very  improper- 
ly defigned,  as  introducing  an  idea  no 
way  connected  with  the  order  of  human 
beings,  but  we  muft  retain  it,  though 
meiely  as  a word  without  any  exprefs 
meaning  in  itfelf — the  ovum,  already  com- 
plete within  the  ovaria,  is  now  fecunda- 
ted and  evolved,  in  a manner  fomewhat 
refemblmg  the  bean,  if  we  may  ufe  the 
comparifon,  whole  parts,  by  age  and  ma- 
turation, 
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titration,  being  ready  to  be  unfolded,  are 
fubjedted  to  vegetation  and  increafing  pro- 
perties, by  means  of  their  contadt  with  the 
fecundating  earth. 


CHAP. 


C H A P.  IV. 


OF  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  SEMEN,  FROM 
ITS  EFFECTS,  BY  RESORPTION,  ON  THE 
MALE. 


W £ mud  now  proceed  to  the  phenome- 
na of  conception,  though  we  are  fuffi- 
ciently  confcious  of  the  weaknefs  of  our 
guides,  and  the  obfcurity  which  hangs 
over  every  ftep  we  take.  We  fhall,  how- 
ever, be  as  rational  and  circumfpedl  as  we 
can ; and  though  the  obfervations  we 
have  to  bring  forward  may  be  thought 
by  many  neither  fufficiently  perfpicuous 
nor  concluhve,  they  may,  nevertheief-,  be 
the  means  of  awakening  curiolity,  and  of 

K.  urging 
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urging  the  ingenuity  of  thofe  of  hive 
greater  abilities,  and  better  opportunity. 

It  need  not  be  repeated,  that  the  femi- 
nal  fluid  of  the  male  is  an  exceedingly 
penetrating  and  a&ive  fabftance.  Its  ef- 
fects after  it  is  generated,  even  upon  the 
male,  demonflrate  its  a&ivity  and  influ- 
ence far  beyond  the  precincts  wherein  we 
believe  it  to  be  accumulated.  After  pu- 
berty, the  fecretion  of  it,  during  even  in- 
different health,  is  continually  going  on; 
and  thofe  collections  of  it  in  its  refervoirs, 
which  are  not  thrown  out  by  venereal  ex- 
ercife,or  by  other  means  lefs  decent,  are  re- 
forbed  and  mingled  with  the  general  mafs. 
It  would  involve  us  in  a difcuihon  nowife 
material  to  our  prefent  inquiry,  though 
perhaps  of  more  confequence  than  we  are 
aware  of,  to  attend  to  the  mucilaginous 
(late  of  the  femen  when  not  exceflively 
frequently  rejected,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  we  are  aflured,  from  nnqueflionable 
experiments,  that  this  fluid,  it  retained, 
after  expulfion,  in  a degree  of  heat  nearly 

equal  to  what  we  may  iuppofe  that  o;  the 
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veficulx  feminales  or  oft  he  vagina  to  be, 
and  in  other  circumftances  with  refpe<5l 
to  containing  veflels  as  nearly  fimilar,  be- 
comes of  a watery  thinnefs  and  colour  in 
a very  fliort  time.  The  queftion  would 
be,  Why  the  feminal  fluid  loll  its  tenacity 
in  vetfels  and  heat  fimilar  to-  thofe  of  the 
veficulse  feminales,  while  we  muft  believe 
that  in  the  veflculse  feminales  no  fuch 
confequences  enfued  ? But  let  us  go  on. 
Jn  the  veficulae  feminales  this  fluid  is  not 
completely  reforbed ; fome  of  it  flies  off 
by  the  neighbouring  exhalants,  and  fome- 
times  even  to  fuch  a degree,  that  its  odour 
is  difcernible  by  thofe  of  acute  finell,  and 
its  excefs  abfolutely  becomes  a difeafe. 
What  is  actually  reforbed  about  the  pe- 
riod of  puberty  before  the  fyflem  has 
been  habituated  to  it,  or  faturated  with 
it,  produces  very  curious  and  remarkable 
effetfls  over  the  whole  body ; and  the 
proofs  from  caflration,  as  well  as  general 
oblervation,  are  always  at  hand  to  con- 
firm the  opinion.  The  flefh  and  Ikin, 
from  being  tender,  delicate,  and  irritable, 
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become  coarfe  and  firm;  the  body  In  ge* 
neral  1 ;fes  its  fucculency ; and  a new  ex* 
iftence  Teems  to  take  place.  The  voice,  a 
proof  of  the  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  the 
mufcular  fibre,  lofing  its  tendernefs  and 
inequalities,  becomes  ungratefully  harfh  ; 
hairs  are  protruded  on  parts  equally  fmooth 
with  the  reft  of  the  body,  though  we  can- 
not fee  the  caufes  of  the  fele&ion  of  the 
places  of  their  growth  ; and  the  mind  it- 
felfi  as  we  have  already  obferved,  actuated 
by  the  progrefs  of  the  body,  and  forget- 
ting all  its  former  inclinations  and  attach- 
ments, acquires  diflin&ly  new  p'openfi- 
ties  and  paflions.  indeed,  there  is  at 
this  period,  though  for  a fhort  time,  an 
inflability  and  unformednefs,  which  we 
cannot  better  deferibe  than  by  compa- 
ring it  to  the  agitated  needle,  which  trem- 
bles for  a while  to  each  fide  of  the  pole 
before  it  acquires  determination.  But 
this  inflability  is  not  the  principal  cha- 
ra&eriflic  of  this  period  : The  fafeinating 
ideas  arifing  from  puberty  alone,  over- 
whelm every  thing  for  a while  in  their 
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career : and  though  there  may  be  lefs 
fatuity  at  this  time  than  attends  infancy 
or  dotage,  the  drength  of  reafon  is  lefs 
evident  than  the  degradation  of  huma- 
nity bordering  upon  brutality.  Manners 
may  throw  a veil  over  the  infirmities  of 
this  period  ; but  no  mode  of  life,  while 
health  remains,  is  capable  of  extinguiih- 
ing  them.  In  over-civilized  countries, 
indeed,  manners  have  often  induced  a ge- 
neral debility  and  frivoloufnefs  both  of 
body  and  mind  ; but  dill  the  young  ani- 
mal who  has  been  buried  in  the  counting- 
room  fince  the  moment  he  left  the  nur- 
fery,  and  thealmod  neutral  creature  whofe 
mode  of  life  has  been  unfriendly  to  the 
progrefs  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
whofe  ideas,  by  an  unremitted  and  fami- 
liar intercourse  with  the  other  fex,  have 
been  almoll  gorged  before  their  time,  ex- 
hibit a degree  of  ardour  at  this  period 
which  we  would  little  expedl.  In  the 
ruder  dates  of  humanity,  too,  where  the 
female  is  always. degraded,  and  the  ideas 
of  the  male  relpedting  the  female  are  al- 
l's- 3 ' ways 
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ways  oppofed  by  fomething  humiliating 
to  his  favage  pride,  and  difgufting  to  his 
feelings,  coarfe  as  they  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be,  and  where  the  mode  of  life  is  not 
favourable  to  ftrong  propenfity,  neverthe- 
lels  the  ardour  of  the  male  is  not  propor- 
tionally checked  or  diminifhed.  Thefe 
changes  are  not  entirely  the  eflfed  of  or- 
dinarily progreftive  age  and  ftrength ; 
neither  are  they  promoted  by  intercourfe 
with  the  world;  for  caftration  will  anti- 
cipate  them,  and  premature  venery,  or 
even  gradual  familiarity  and  early  ona- 
nifm,  will  diminifh  them,  and  in  the  debi- 
litated may  go  far  in  extinguilhing  them. 
Boys  who  have  been  fubjeded  to  caftra- 
tion, never  acquire  either  that  ftrength  of 
body  or  capacity  of  mind  which  dignifies 
the  complete  male ; and  the  fame  cruel 
and  unnatural  operation  performed  on 
brute  animals,  diminifties  their  bodily 
ftrength  and  the  fiercenefs  of  their  tem- 
pers ; and  even  their  odour,  which  i3 
oftimes  noifomely  ftrong,  by  this  opera- 
tion is  almoft  taken  away.  Had  we  at 
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any  time  paid  much  refpedf  to  the  viva- 
cious conjedtures  and  predifpofed  experi- 
ments of  the  ingenious  BufFon,  we  might 
here  inquire  what  became  of  thofe  fur- 
plus  organized  particles  which  Nature,  af- 
ter evolving  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  had 
now  deftined  to  the  evolution  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  genital  fyftem  ? But  Leewen- 
hoek’s  diarrhoea  of  molecules  organiques 
vivantes — which  furely  would  not  be  a 
very  decent  way  of  getting  rid  of  his  dif- 
ficulty— or  even  the  outlets  of  infenfible 
perforation,  would  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  an  author  not  half  fo  dexterous 
as  the  Count  de  BufFon. 
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OF  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  SEMEN,  AND  OF 
ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  FEMALE,  WITH- 
OUT IMPREGNATION. 


If  fuch  are  the  efle&sof  the  feminal  fluid 
■when  reiorbed  by  the  male,  how  pow- 
erful mud  it  be  when  fuddenly  mingled, 
and  mo  It  probably  in  greater  quantity, 
with  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  delicate 
female ! It  produces  not  a beard,  to  be 
fure,  upon  the  human  female,  or  horns 
upon  the  female  brute  ; but  it  is  to  this 
caufe,  this  abforption  of  the  male  femen, 
whether  impregnating  or  not,  that  we 
mud  look  tor  the  explanation  of  thofe  ge- 
neral 
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neral  changes  which  are  produced  in  the 
female  by  coition.  The  adt  of  coition 
will  go  but  a little  way  in  accounting  for 
thefe  changes ; and  its  extent  may  be 
judged  by  the  effedl  of  thofe  difgraceful 
means  of  gratifying  lull  which  abandon- 
ed women  have  difcovered  and  pra<£tifed. 
Coition,  then,  or  rather  the  abforption  of 
the  feminal  fluid  of  the  male  by  the  fe- 
male, even  when  not  fucceeded  by  im- 
pregnation, induces  an  alteration  very  ge- 
neral over  the  female  fyftem,  and  perhaps 
little  fhort  of  its  mod  fortunate  effects  ; 
and  this,  independent  of  thofe  local  or  ge- 
neral difturbances,  or  effects,  which  the 
operation  itfelf  may  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  producing.  If  it  were  neceffary  to  call 
in  the  authority  of  eminent  men  to  fup- 
port  common  obfervation,  we  might  bjing 
forward  that  of  the  great  Harvey ; who  has 
declared,  that  when  coition  has  been  fruit- 
lel's,  the  fame  fymptoms  have  neverthelefs 
frequently  fupervened  as  if  conception 
had  actually  taken  place.  Nor  are  thefe 
fymptoms  of  fhort  duration,  or  their  fair 
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lacioufnefs  eafily  detected.  And  hence  it 
is,  we  believe,  that  women  of  fufficient 
judgment  have  often  thought  themfelves 
impregnated  when  they  were  not,  and 
thereby  expofed  themfelves  to  the  raillery 
and  ridicule  of  the  ignorant  and  unthink- 
ing. Among  animals,  where  we  cannot 
fuppofe  to  exill  fancy  to  impofe  upon,  or 
hopes  and  wifhes  to  miflead,  the  fame  il- 
lufion  has  been  feen  as  vehement  and  as 
permanent.  Bitches,  though  coition  had 
been  unproductive,  fays  Harvey,  have 
fancied  themfelves  with  young ; milk  has 
appeared  in  their  mammse;  they  have  af- 
fumed  every  appearance  of  undergoing 
the  ufual  affliction  of.  parturition ; and 
finding  themfelves  difappointed,  they  have 
dexteroufly  ftolen  a whelp  from  a more 
fortunate  female,  and  foftered  it  with  en- 
dearments as  natural,  and  affection  as 
ftrong,  as  if  it  had  been  their  own.  Hens 
go  through  the  labour  and  confinement  of 
incubation  without  an  egg  beneath  them; 
and  doves,  after  cohabitation  with  their 
mates,  though  it  has  been  ineffectual, 

anxioufly 
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anxioufly  fet  about  building  their  nefts. 
There  is  no  doubt,  fimilar  appearances 
might  have  been  obierved  in  the  females 
of  all  living  creatures  which  copulate ; 
and  as  they  have  never  taken  place,  where 
they  have  been  obferved,  without  the  an- 
tecedent union  of  the  fexes,  it  is  furely  to 
this  union  alone  we  can  afcribe  thefe  ap- 
pearances. it  is  to  be  fufpefted,  however, 
that  when  thefe  appearances  rife  to  fuch  a 
height  as  is  defcribed  in  fome  of  thofe 
cafes  which  we  have  enumerated,  the  firft 
efforts  of  impregnation  muft  have  fucceed- 
ed,  and  that  they  have  been  retarded  and 
overcome  by  fome  defeat  in  the  general 
fyftem,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  ovaria. 
What  thefe  circumftances  are  which  thus 
tend  to  deftroy  the  influence  of  the  femi- 
nal  fluid  already  actually  in  poffeflion  of 
the  general  fyflem,  and  at  the  fame  time 
leave  its  operation  on  the  mind  in  vi- 
gour, the  prefent  flate  of  medical  know- 
ledge will  fcarcely  permit  us  to  hazard  a 
conjecture.  Our  general  obfervations, 
however,  on  impregnation,  in  the  remain- 
ing 
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ing  part  of  thefe  Speculations,  may  be 
fomewhat  conneded  with  the  pheno- 
mena. 

The  ovaria  are  always  enlarged  by  coi- 
tion, independent  of  impregnation.  This 
enlargement,  we  mean  where  fortunate 
fecundation  does  not  take  place,  is  not 
owing  to  the  afflux  of  blood  folicited  to 
the  ovaria  by  what  is  called  the  venereal 
orgafm,  but  to  the  fecundated  blood  ex- 
ercifing  its  energy  on  an  organ  difquali- 
fied  for  its  ultimate  and  complete  purpofcs, 
by  inaptitude,  malconformation,  or  dif- 
eafe.  If  it  depended  on  this  orgafm,  or 
on  the  afflux  of  common  blood,  why  is 
not  the  uterine  fyftem,  comprehending 
the  ovaria,  enlarged  by  the  periodical 
plethora  and  congeftion,  to  which  it  is 
fubjeded,  and  where  the  means  of  im- 
pregnation have  not  been  exercifed  ? The 
diftribution  of  blood-veflels  to  the  ova- 
ria, which  is  by  far  larger  than  what  is 
generally  appropriated  to  the  ordinary 
fundions  of  life  and  nutrition,  counte- 
nances this  conjedure  and  explanation  ; 
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efpectally  as  the  blood  adts  not  here  by 
its  quantity  or  momentum,  as  we  have 
juft  now  obferved  refpedting  the  influ- 
ence of  the  venereal  orgafm,  or  of  the  ca- 
tamenia. • 

How  general  <md  adlive  the  effedts  of 
the  feminal  fluid  maybe  upon  the  female 
fyftem,  when  abforbed,  and  exclufive  of 
impregnation,  and  the  local  influence  of 
coition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  general 
change  which  thefe  effedts  are  capable  of 
inducing  during  complete  health,  which 
we  have  already  (lightly  adverted  to  ; 
from  the  relief  which  they  effedtuate  in 
many  fpecies  of  difeafe ; and  from  the 
variety  of  new  diforders  which  thefe  ef- 
fects inftitute  or  eftablifli ; although  the 
mode  of  operation  by  which  thefe  things 
are  accomplifhed  is  very  difficultly  afeer- 
tained. 

It  would  be  prolix  to  go  over  every 
difeafe  which  will  warrant  ti  efe  opinions; 
and  we  could  not  eafily  carry  convic- 
tion along  with  us,  where  our  foregoing 
ideas  had  met  with  inconflderate  and  ex- 
ceptionable 
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ceptionable  levity.  We  fihall,  however, 
enter  fo  far  upon  the  fubjeft  as  to  give 
liability  to  our  Speculations  ; and  though 
we  broach  not,  or  hunt  down,  every  idea 
favourable  to  our  fcheme,  we  ihall  not 
fuppofe  that  its  reafonablenefs  is  injured 
by  our  concifenefs. 

It  need  not  excite  our  wonder,  that  the 
fmall  quantity  of  femen,  which  almoft 
always  remains  to  be  abforbed,  lhould 
occafion  a violent  and  man i fed  change 
throughout  the  female  conllitucion.  Like 
many  poifons — and  though  its  ultimate 
purpofe  reprobates  the  idea,  we  can  fee 
its  operation  in  no  fairer  view — it  may 
multiply  in  its  progrefs ; and  we  know 
that  rabies,  variolas,  lyphilis,  and  many 
other  difeafes,  are  rapidly  and  power- 
fully propagated  by  an  almofl  invifible 
quantity  of  their  different  and  original 
contagions.  .And  we  alio  know,  if  there 
is  any  necefficy  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
ufe  of  violent  meant,  infuring  beneficial 
effe&s,  that  many  of  theie  difeafes,  how- 
ever 
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ever  far,  by  their  deftrudive  tendency, 
they  may  contribute  to  the  order  of  Na- 
ture, induce  material  and  falubrious  al- 
terations in  the  human  body.  Need  we 
wonder,  then,  that  in  the  eye  of  com- 
mon obfervation,  the  delicate  female,  by 
coition,  often  becomes  plump  and  ro- 
bult,  and  that  the  plump  and  rebuff  as 
often  become  delicate  and  thin  ; that  the 
beautiful  and  adivefade  in  their  ftrength, 
their  texture,  and  their  vivacity ; that 
the  widow,  or  married  woman,  depri- 
ved of  commerce  with  her  hufband,  gra- 
dually returns  to  the  imperfedions  and 
peculiarities  of  fingle  life  ; and  that  the 
ancient  virgin  is  generally  confumed  with 
infirmity  or  difeafe  ? The  alteration  of 
temper  in  women,  efpecially  when  coition 
is  unfortunate,  has  been  referred  to  very 
abfurd  caufes  ; while  the  more  probable 
natural  caufe,  depending  upon  the  abforp- 
tion  of  a difeafed  or  inefficient  feminal 
fluid,  or  of  a very  adive  and  cjuaffied 
one,  by  a difeafed  and  inefficient  con  If  i— 
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tution,  has  never  been  inquired  into.  It 
is  well  known,  too,  that  the  want  of  coi- 
tion, at  the  time  of  life  when  Nature  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  it,  induces  many 
difcafes  in  females,  and  that  the  ufe  of 
it  removes  thele  and  even  other  difeafes^ 
We  are  but  poorly  fupplied  with  unex- 
ceptionable materials  to  elucidate  thefe 
opinions  5 and  we  are  not  very  fond  of 
leaving  them  fo  much  in  the  mid  of 
conjedlure  : we  fhall  therefore  try  to 
explain,  according  to  thefe  opinions,  a 
difeafe,  wherein  what  we  have  alleged 
feems  to  be  mod  chara&eridic  and  de- 
cifive. 

Chlorod3  almod  always  attacks  females 
immediately  after  puberty  j and  even 
when  the  violence  of  its  fymptoms  have 
not  been  difcerned  till  a later  period,  its 
origin  and  fymptoms,  continued  more  or 
lefs,  can  always  be  traced  back  to  that 
time. — When  the  human  fydem  is  com- 
pletely evolved,  and  all  its  parts  have  ac- 
quired their  full  growth,  a balance  is 

pro- 
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produced  between  the  circulating  and  fo- 
lid  fyftems ; though,  from  the  ideas  we 
have  fuggefted  concerning  the  catamenia, 
this  balance  in  the  female  cannot  ftrict- 
ly  be  called  complete.  It  is  only  com- 
plete in  her  when  in  perfect  health,  and 
in  an  unimpregnated  date ; at  other 
times,  the  catamenia,  as  preponderating 
againft  the  powers  of  the  folid  fyftem, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  pe- 
riod, difturb  the  equilibrium,  and  there- 
by more  or  lefs  induce  a ftate  inconfift- 
ent  with  perfect  health.  But  when  the 
propelling  power  of  growth  has  ceafed 
before  the  Iblids,  either  from  adtual  dif- 
6afe,  or  want  of  uniformity  in  their  pe- 
riod of  acceftion,  with  refpedl  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  circulating  fyftem,  have  ac- 
quired their  proper  vigour  and  tone,  and 
when  the  catamenia  has  aftiimed  its  de- 
ftination,  before  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
general  as  well  as  local  energy  which  is 
requifite  to  expel  it,  an  univerfal  want  of 
balance  comes  on ; the  blood  lofes  its  fti- 

L mu- 
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mulating  Influence  on  the  vitiated  foFidsj 
and  thefe,  in  their  turn,  ad  feebly  on  the 
now  diftempered  blood.  Accordingly,  in 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  no  matter  whether 
adopted  from  particular  theories  or  from 
experience,  medicines  are  direded  to  re- 
flore  vigour  to  the  folids,  and  confidence 
and  ftimulus  to  the  circulating  mafs. 
Nature  proceeds  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  the  beneficial  efFeds  of  coition  in 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe  have  been  too 
material  to  efcape  obfervation.  it  may 
be  alleged,  that  thefe  efFeds  depend  en- 
tirely upon  local  influence  5 and  that 
even  voluptuous  gratification,  by  quiet- 
ing the  turbulence  of  pafFion,  is  of  con- 
fequence  in  the  cure.  We  (hall  not  fay 
that  thefe  things  are  unavailing ; but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  relief  obtained  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  increafed  intedine 
motion,  and  confequent  ftimulus,  com- 
municated to  the  circulating  mafs  by 
the  abforbed  femen,  whereby  the  folids 

themfelves  are  ultimately  reftoredj  and 

we 
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ve  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion, becaufe  all  thefe  fortunate  effeds 
attend,  whether  coition  be  fucceeded  by 
impregnation  or  not.  Hyfleria,  and  o- 
ther  difeafes,  would  furnifh  us  with  fimi- 
lar  explanations. 


CHAP.  VI.', 

OF  THE  MORE  DIRECT  AND  PROVEABLE 
PHENOMENA  OF  CONCEPTION,  ACCORD- 
ING  TO  OUR  HYPOTHESIS. 


Let  us  now  advance  a little  nearer  our 
objetP.  We  have  feen  a Prong  probabili- 
ty of  an  abforbing  power  in  the  vagina, 
and  alfo  a Prong  probability  of  the  femi- 
nal  Puid  of  the  male  being  thus  mingled 
with  the  general  mafs  of  the  female  con- 
Pitution,  and  its  fecundating  inPuence  de- 
termined to  the  ovaria.  We  have  alfo  af- 
fumed,  and  not  without  authority  and 
proof  far  fuperior  to  the  conceptions  of 
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BufFon,  that  the  female  conftitution  of  it- 
felf  generates  within  the  ovaria  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  animal,  which  the 
fame  conftitution,  afterwards  rendered 
prolific  by  the  feminal  fluid  of  the  male, 
is  capable  of  converting  into  a living 
creature.  It  now  only  remains  to  corro- 
borate, as  well  as  we  can,  what  we  have 
more  generally  affumed,  and  to  remove 
fome  pofhble  objections.  And  in  doing 
thefe  things,  we  fhall  attend,  for  the  belt 
of  reafons,  to  obfervations  made  on  brutes, 
not  becaufe  of  any  real  analogy  between 
human  creatures  and  brutes,  but  becaufe 
what  happens  in  one  animal,  fomething 
fi milar  to  it  may  happen  in  another. 

It  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  in  whatever 
manner  the  femen  ads  upon  the  female, 
it  does  not  ad  fuddenly,  notwithftanding 
of  the  general  fcheme  and  bold  aflertions 
of  many  authors.  However  fortunate 
coition  may  be,  the  fecundated  proaud 
of  the  ovaria  is  not  immediately  difenga- 
ged.  We  dare  not  avouch  this  fad  from 
obfervations  made  on  the  human  fubjed, 
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becaufe  fuch  obfervations  never  have  been 
attempted,  nor  ever  can,  with  the  finalleft 
probability  of  fuccefs  : but  the  diflfedion 
of  brutes,  by  the  mofl  eminent  anato- 
mies, with  a dired  view  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  fact,  afcertains  it  as  far  as 
fuch  evidence  can  be  admitted.  In  the 
diffedion  of  final l animals  by  De  Graaff, 
he  found  no  difcernible  alteration  in  the 
uterus  during  the  fir  ft  forty  hours  after 
coition,  but  a gradual  change  was  per- 
ceivable in  the  ovaria;  and,  what  he  fup- 
pofed  the  ripened  origin  of  the  future 

r 

animal,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  loflng  its 
tranfparency,  became  opaque  and  ruddy. 
After  that  time,  the  fimbrise  were  found 
clofely  applied  to  the  ovaria;  the  cavities 
from  whence  the  ova  had  been  expreffed 
were  difcernible ; and  about  the  third 
day  the  ova  were  difcovered  in  the  ute- 
rus. In  larger  animals,  and  in  thofe 
whofe  time  of  uterine  geftation  was  long- 
er, it. was  found  that  the  progrefs  which 
we  have  been  defcribing  was  proportion- 
ally flower.  The  fame  experiments  have 
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been  made  by  different  anatomifls,  and 
perhaps  with  very  different  views  ; and 
though  they  have  not  always  been  mana- 
ged with  the  fame  judgment  and  dexte- 
rity, yet  all  of  them  more  or  lefs  confirm 
the  idea  that  there  is  a very  confiderable 
lapfe  of  time  intervening  between  fortu- 
nate coition  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
ovum  from  the  ovaria.  But  if  this  is  the 
cafe  with  animals  which  foon  arrive  at 
puberty,  and  which,  like  human  crea- 
tures., copulate  not  perfectly  before  pu- 
berty,— whofe  lives  are  fhort,  and  confe- 
quently  their  growth  and  progrefs  in 
equal  periods  of  time  more  rapid  than 
thofe  in  man, — by  parity  of  reafon,  it 
muft  happen,  that  in  women  the  period 
between  impregnation  and  the  expulfion 
Gf  the  fecundated  product  of  the  ovaria 
mufl  be  confiderably  greater  than  what 
has  been  obferved  to  take  place  in  thefe 
animals.  If  all  this  is  true — and  it  feems 
no  way  unreafonable,  neither  is  it  contra- 
dicted by  the  experiments  of  thofe  who 
?ire  unfavourable  to  the  general  doctrine 
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— how  are  we  to  fuppofe  Nature  to  be 
employed  during  this  interval  ? We  be- 
lieve it  is  during  this  period  that  the 
whole  female  conditution  is  labouring 
under  the  fecundating  influence  of  the 
feminal  fluid  of  the  male,  while  the  ova- 
ria  are  largely  participating,  and  their 
product  ripening  by  means  of  the  general 
procefs.  And  the  fame  procefs  which 
maturates  the  ovum,  tends  to  facilitate  its 
exclufion.  The  ovaria,  as  well  as  their 
product,  are  at  this  time  enlarged,  and 
other  changes,  fubjedt  to  the  examination 
of  our  fenfes,  induced  ; though  the  pro- 
greflive  change  and  evolution  of  their 
condiment  parts,  it  is  to  be  feared,  mud 
red  under  the  darknefs  of  conjecture.  It 
is  no  proof  againd  the  reality  of  this  ge- 
neral alteration  in  the  circumdances  of 
the  circulating  fyflem,  and  confequent 
revolution  in  the  ovaria,  that  the  whole 
is  accompliflied  wich  but  little  vifible  di- 
' flurbance,  either  local  or  univerfal.  Some- 
times, indeed,  vehement  and  didinguifli- 
ing  fymptoms  of  conception  have  been 

noticed, 
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noticed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  woman 
jnentioned  by  the  Baron  Van  Swieten  ; 
but  the  prefent  hate  of  knowledge  will 
not  permit  us  to  determine  whether  thefe 
early  fymptoms  might  not  have  origina- 
ted from  violent  irritation,  or  fimilar  di- 
fturbance,  depending  on  the  acft  of  coi- 
tion itfelf;  as  in  future  conceptions  in  the 
fame  female,  fuch  precifion  has  not  been 
obferved  ; although  they  are  very  expli- 
cable, without  any  ftretch  of  ingenuity, 
from  the  general  dodlrines  which  we  have 
attempted  to  lay  down.  In  other  cafes  of 
material  alteration  in  the  general  mafs, 
equal  quietnefs  and  obfcurity  prevail.  In 
the  inferted  fmall-pox,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
the  fame  when  they  are  produced  by 
contagion,  the  poifon  lilently  and  dowdy 
diffufes  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  mafs, 
and  a highly  morbid  (late  is  impercepti- 
bly induced.  Thus,  an  a&ive  and  infi- 
nuating  poifon  intimately  mixes  itfelf 
with  all  the  containing,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  contained  parts,  perverts  their  natures, 
and  is  ready  to  fall  upon  and  deftroy  the 

very* 
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very  powers  of  life,  before  one  fymptom 
of  its  a&ion  or  of  its  influence  has  been 
difcerned.  It  is  the  fame  in  fyphilis,  and 
it  is  even  more  remarkable  in  rabies  $ 
and  the  whole  round  of  contagious  dif- 
eafes  have  the  fame  unalarming,  yet  cer- 
tain, progrefs  and  termination. 

That  the  final  influence  of  this  elabo- 
rate procefs  fhould  be  determined  parti- 
cularly, and  at  all  times,  to  the  ovaria,  is 
no  way  marvellous.  To  qualify  the  ova- 
ria for  this,  they  are  fnpplied  with  a con- 
geries of  hlood-veffels  and  nerves,  at  pu- 
berty larger  and  more  numerous  than 
what  is  allotted  to  any  other  part  of  fimi- 
lar  magnitude.  Were  the  ovaria  merely 
a receptacle  for  the  ova,  which  the  vene- 
real orgafm,  communicated  by  the  nerves, 
or  by  the  impulfion  of  the  applied  femen, 
was  to  lacerate, — what  ufe  would  there 
before  fo  intricate  and  extenfive  an  ar- 
rangement of  vefTels  and  nerves  ? And 
were  they,  like  the  teflicles  of  the  male, 
the  fecretories  and  excretories  of  the  fe- 
min^l  fluid  of  the  female,  as  BufFon 
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would  have  us  to  believe, — by  what  chan- 
nel would  he  convey  this  fluid  to  the  ute- 
rus, fince  he  refufes  accefs  to  the  minute 
ovum  through  the  aperture  of  the  tubes  ? 
and  would  it  not  as  probably  mifs  its 
way  and  fall  into  the  abdomen  as  the 
ovum,  which  he  alleges  mult  always 
happen  ? It  is  unfortunate  for  his  fcheme 
that  the  ovum  does  fometimes  fall  into 
the  abdomen,  where  the  fcetus  is  as  ef- 
feclually  evolved  and  maturated  as  it 
might  have  been  in  its  natural  receptacle. 
But  how  muff  this  happen,  if  impregna- 
tion always  depends  upon  the  union  of 
the  organized  particles  in  the  feminal 
fluid  of  both  fexes  meeting  in  the  uterus? 
If  thefe  particles  in  the  feminal  fluid  of 
the  male  travel,  as  the  Count  fays,  by 
abforption  through  the  body  of  the  ute- 
rus, it  will  be  to  little  purpofe  if  thofe 
furndhed  by  the  refervoirs  of  the  ovaria 
have  travelled  into  the  huge  capacity  of 
the  abdomen.  But  as  the  Count  confers 
powers  on  his  living  organic  particles, 
and  takes  them  away,  as  beR  fuits  his  ne- 
. cefl'ities  • 
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ceflities ; fometirnes  giving  them  wills 
and  tails,  and  fometirnes  depriving  them  , 
of  life,  and  even  decaudating  them  3 who 
knows  but  he  might  have  in  time  difco- 
vered  an  apparatus  in  the  laboratory  of 

1 

the  fcrotum, — what  incomparable  ana- 
tomift  was  it  who  records  that  he  abfo- 
lutely  found  foetus  there  ? — whereby  his 
young  friends  were  accommodated  with 
an  olfadlory  talent  to  enable  them  to  fer- 
ret out  the  lurking  place  of  their  better 
half. — But  farther,  refpedling  the  deter- 
mination of  the  influenceof  the  abforbed 
feminal  fluid  of  the  male  to  the  ovaria, 
every  procefs  in  the  human  body,  either 
during  health  or  difeafe,  tends  to  one  par- 
ticular purpofe.  The  kidneys  do  not  fecret 
bile,  nor  does  the  liver  ftrain  off  the  ufe- 
lefs  or  hurtful  parts  of  the  blood  which 
are  deftined  to  pafs  off  by  the  emulgents; 
neither  do  the  falivary  and  bronchial 
glands  promifcuoufly  pour  out  mucus  or 
faliva  ; the  variolous  virus  does  not  pro- 
duce a morbillous  eruption,  fyphilitic  ca- 
ries, or  fcrophulous  ulcer  3 — why  then 
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would  the  fecundated  blood  unconcern- 
edly and  promifcuoufly  determine  its 
energy  to  the  (kin,  the  lymphatics,  or  the 
fubftance  of  the  bones  ? We  know  none 
of  the  operations  in  the  human  body,  de- 
fined for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life 
and  health,  or  for  the  removal  of  difeafe, 
but  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  involve  the 
machinery  of  the  whole  fyftem.  A Angle 
mouthful  of  food,  while  it  is  prepared, 
purified,  and  applied  to  its  ultimate  pur- 
pofes, is  fubje<5led  to  the  a&ion  of  all  the 
known  parts  of  the  body,  and  without 
doubt  to  all  thofe  parts  the  properties  of 
which  we  are  unacquainted  with ; a 
draught  of  cold  water  fpreads  its  influ- 
ence almoft  inftantaneoufly  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other ; the  flighteft  wound 
difturbs  even  the  remoteft  parts,  and  is 
followed,  not  unfrequently,  with  the  mod 
unhappy  effeifts;  an  almoft  invifible  quan- 
tity of  poifon  fets  the  whole  frame  in  tor- 
ture, and  all  the  aflive  powers  of  the  bo- 
dy initinctively  exert  themfelves  to  folicit 
its  expulfion  : — Gan  we  diftinguifti  thefe 

things, 
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things,  and  admire  them,  and  then  fuppofe 
that  the  moft  material  operation  of  the  hu- 
man body — the  renovation  of  itfelf,  is  to 
be  accomplifhed  in  a corner,  and  with  in- 
finitely lefs  formality  and  folemnity  than 
a fpittle  is  caff  upon  the  wind  ? The  evi- 
dent means  are  fufficiently  degraded  ; we 
need  not  exert  our  ingenuity  to  degrade 
them  farther. 
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FAMILY  LIKENESS,  NATIONAL  MANNERS, 
&c.  CONSIDERED  ACCORDING  TO  THIS 
HYPOTHESIS. 


It  is  probably  during  this  interval  be- 
tween fortunate  coition  and  the  exclufion 
of  the  ovum  from  the  ovaria,  that  like- 

i 

nefs,  hereditary  difeafes,  and  the  like,  are 
communicated  and  acquired  : but  we  with 
to  avoid  hazarding  any  opinion  concern- 
ing thefe  things,  as  the  moft  temperate 
conjectures  mult  be  infirm,  and  it  is  well 
if  they  are  not  ridiculous  and  abfurd. 

Inftead 
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Inflead  of  that  influence  which  the  ima- 
gination of  the  mother  is  fuppofed  to 
poflefs  over  the  form  of  the  child,  the  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  which  we  may  ridi- 
cule and  deny,  though  we  cannot  contra- 
dict them  without  refufing  that  credit  to 
others  which  we  expect  to  ourfelves ; might 
#we  not  fufpect,  that  the  feminal  fluid  of 
the  male,  co-operating,  during  this  inter- 
val, with  the  influence  of  the  female  upon 
the  ovum,  infligated  a likenefs,  according 
to  the  prevalence  of  either  influence,  in 
the  united  principles  ? It  ,is  during  this 
period  only  that,  the  difeafes  of  the  male 
can  be  communicated  to  the  child  \ and 
if  we  admit  not  of  this  interval  and  gene- 
ral operation  of  the  feminal  fluid,  we  can- 
not fee  how  they  can  be  communicated  ; 
though  thofe  of  the  mother  may  be  com- 
municated then  or  at  a much  later  period, 
confidering  how  the  child  is  nouri  filed 
while  it  is  in  the  uterus  and  at  the  bread. 
It  may  be  urged  againfl  this  early  and  ef- 
fectual acquifitien  of  likenefs,  that  the  foe- 
tus does  not  acquire  even  the  divifion  of 

its 
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its  larged  members  till  long  after  its  ex- 
cludon  from  the  ovaria  : But  before  any 
drefs  is  laid  on  this  remark,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  at  whatever  time  the  fea- 
tures acquire  their  determination,  their 
evolution  and  difcrimination  are  feldom 
completed  before  puberty,  and  that  they 
are  frequently  changed  by  difeafe  even 
after  they  have  been  difcriminated.  If 
likenefs  depended  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  female,  how  happens  it  that  the 
children  of  thofe  whofe  profligate  man- 
ners render  the  father  uncertain,  and  whofe 
affedlions  ceafe  with  the  indant  of  libidi- 
nous gratification,  are  as  frequently  di- 
ftinguifliable  by  their  likenefs  as  thofe 
children  who  have  been  born  under  none 
of  thefe  misfortunes  ? If  the  features  are 
not  planted  during  this  period,  and  if 
imagination  be  not  idle  or  ufelefs,  how 
was  the  fix-fingered  family,  mentioned  by 
Maupertuis,  continued  ? When  a female 
of  that  family  married  a man  who  had 
only  the  ufual  number  of  fingers,  the  de- 
formity of  her  family  became  uncertain, 
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or  ceafecl ; and  we  mud  fuppofe  her  ima,** 
gination  could  not  have  been  inadlive  or 
diminifiied,  whether  ^alarmed  by  the  fear 
of  continuing  a deformed  race,  or  infti- 
gated  by  the  vanity  of  tranfmitting  fo  re-* 
markable  a peculiarity.  In  a family  well 
known  to  the  Author  of  thefe  Specula- 
tions, all  the  Tons — and  they  were  born 
promifcuoufly  with  the  daughters — were 
exceedingly  deformed,  and  almoft  mon- 
ftrous,  while  the  daughters  were  all  hand- 
fome,  and  even  their  progeny,  both  male 
and  female,  was  without  a peculiarity: 
and  what  is  dill  more  Ilrange — one  of 
thefe  deformed  males  was  a twin,  the 
other  twin  was  a female,  and  not  deform- 
ed ; and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot,  that  the 
offspring  of  the  deformed  male  was  not 
deformed, — Where  were  the  horrors,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  powers,  of  imagina- 
tion, when  the  mother  of  thefe  children 
was  pregnant  vrith  a daughter  ? We  fhall 
only  add — for  the  twilight  of  conjedlure 
is  bewitching  as  well  as  mifleading — was 
imagination,  in  a pregnant  woman,  fo 
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powerful  as  many  have  endeavoured  to 
i ep  re  lent  it,  the  mother,  profligate  at 
heart,  though  not  actually  wicked,  would 
always  betray  the  apoflafy  of  her  affec- 
tions ; and  even  a virtuous  woman  might 
divulge  that  (lie  had  looked  with  as  much 
eager nefs  at  a handfome  flranger,  as  file 
had  looked  at  the  aquiline  nofe  of  her  huf- 

band,  or  at  a criminal  broken  upon  the 
wheel. 

In  thefe  remarks  concerning  the  powers 
01  tne  imagination  over  the  form  and  fea- 
tuies  of  the  child,  we  have  not  accepted 
of  the  ufual  argument  of  a want  of  com- 
munication, by  means  of  the  nerves,  be* 
tween  the  mother  and  child  ; becaufe  we 
know,  that  though  there  is  no  probability 
of  fuch  a communication,  yet  there  are 
circum dances  attending  the  foetus,  which, 
from  our  ideas  concerning  the  adult,  we 
cannot  account  for  independent  of  this 
communication.  Neither  have  we  ad- 
verted to  the  hypothefis  of  Verheyen  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  fpiritus  genitalis 
on  fcxual  and  individual  fimilitude,  nor 
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to  that  of  BufFon  and  others,  becaufe  we 
believe  we  have  fee  afide  their  general  fy- 
ftems;  and  thefe  hypothefes,  as  depending 
upon  their  general  do&rines,  muft  Band 
or  fall  with  them., 

But  admitting  that  the  feminal  fluid  of 
every  male  poflefies  fome  kind  of  influ- 
ence peculiar  to  that  male,  and  conneded 
with  his  form,  as  well  as  his  conftitution  ; 
in  the  fame,  or  in  fome  fimilar  manner,  it 
contains,  notwithflanding  the  elaboi  a*.e- 
nefs  of  its  preparation,  the  ftamina  of  dif- 
eafes,  fome  of  which  often  lye  longer  dor- 
mant than  even  the  features  of  indivi- 
duals ; that  the  ova  are  as  peculiarly  con- 
ftruded,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  female, 
as  any  other  parts  which  depend  upon 
gradual  and  fohtary  evolution,  and  that 
thefe,  operating  upon  each  other  by  the 
intervention  of  the  general  f>ftem  of  the 
female,  may,  according  to  the  power  or 
prevalence  of  cither,  afft  et  the  featuie»> 
and  figure  of  the  incipient  animal,  or  ra- 
ther the  inorganized  mafs  from  which  the 

features  and  figure  of  the  animal  are  af- 
terwards 
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terwards  to  be  evolved : admitting  all 
thefethings,  will  national,  or  even  more 
extenfive  fimilitude,  corroborate  the  opi- 
nion ? 

There  are  certainly  Tome  climates — in- 
cluding more  in  the  idea  than  heat  and 
cold,  drought  and  moifture,  and  other 
things  generally  afligned  to  climate — more 
favourable  to  the  perfection  of  mankind 
than  others  ; though  by  migration  they 
are  not  degraded  perhaps  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  other  animals  when  removed 
from  their  peculiar  climate.  While  men 
continue  in  the  fame  climate,  and  even  in 
the  fame  diftriCt,  an  uniform  peculiarity 
of  features  and  figure  prevails  among 
them,  little  affeCted  by  all  thofe  changes 
which  improve  or  degrade  the  mind  ; but 
when  they  migrate,  or  when  they  are  cor- 
rupted by  the  migration  of  others,  this 
national  diftinCtion  in  time  is  loft,  though 
in  the  latter  cafe  it  feems  to  be  recover- 
able, unlefs  the  caufe  of  change  be  con- 
tinued. The  beautiful  form  and  features 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  at  this  day 
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discernible  in  their  defcendants,  though 
they  are  debafed  by  intercourfe  with 
Grangers,  and  by  forms  of  government 
ultimately  affecting  their  conftitutions  ; 
the  defcendants  or  the  few  who  by  chance 
or  defign  have  been  obliged  to  fettle  a- 
mong  the  ugly  tribes  in  the  extremities  of 
the  North,  have,  by  their  intercourfe  with 
thefe  tribes,  and  by  necefftrily  accommo- 
dating themfelvcs  to  the  fame  modes  of 
life,  befides  other  circumftances,  become 
equally  ugly;  and  the  Jew  himfelf,  though 
he  abhors  to  mingle  with  a different  na- 
tion, and  though  his  mode  of  life  is  near- 
ly the  fame  in  all  climates,  yet  the  fettle- 
inent  of  his  anceflors  in  any  one  particu- 
lar climate  for  fome  centuries,  will  very 
fenfibly  impair  the  charafterillic  features 
of  his  people.  As  equally  in  point,  and 
lels  liable  to  queftion,  we  may  mention 
the  following  fimilar  obfervations.  A 
Scotchman,  an  Englifhman,  a French- 
man, oi*  a Dutchman,  may,  even  without 
their  peculiarities  of  drefs,  be  almoft  al- 
ways diftinguiflied  in  their  very  pictures ; 

the 
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the  fturdyand  generous  Briton,  notwith- 
ftanding  of  the  fhortnefs  of  the  period, 
and  the  uninterrupted  intercourfe,  is  traced 
with  uncertainty  in  the  vain,  effeminate, 
and  cruel  Virginian  ; and  the  Negroes  in 
North  America,  whofe  families  have  con- 
tinued flnce  the  firft  importation  of  thefe 
unhappy  creatures,  and  whofe  modes  of 
living,  exclufive  of  their  flavery,  are  not 
materially  changed,  are  much  lefs  re- 
markable for  the  flat  nofe,  big  lips,  ugly 
legs,  and  long  heels,  than  their  anceflors 
were,  or  than  thofe  are  who  are  direcflly 
imported  from  the  fame  original  nation. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  feems  allow- 
able to  infer,  that  though  climate,  man- 
ners, occupation,  or  imitation,  cannot  ma- 
terially affedt  the  form  or  features  of  the 
exifting  animal  ; yet  thefe  circumftances 
becoming  the  lot  of  a feries  of  animals, 
may,  by  inducing  a change  in  the  gene- 
ral mafs  both  of  the  male. and  female,  be 
the  remote  caufe  of  a change  in  their  pro- 
duct. And  this  opinion  is  countenanced 
by  the  progrefs  to  perfection,  and  the  ten- 
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dency  to  degradation,  in  other  animals ; 
and  the  more  efpecially  as  thefe  animals, 
deriving  lefs  than  mankind  from  inge- 
nuity, and  the  exercife  of  choice,  as  well 
as  from  other  caufes,  fooner  improve  or 
dwindle  away.  But  though  we  have  thus, 
with  fome  intrepidity  of  conjecture,  fpo- 
ken  of  the  remote  caufes  of  change  and 
fimilitude  in  form  and  features  ; and 
though  we  have  alfo  fpoken  of  a time 
when,  and  the  means  by  which,  thefe 
things  may  be  accomplifhed,  yet  we  have 
not  one  circumftance  which  can  fugged 
one  reafonableidea  of  the  immediate  caufe, 
or  of  the  mode,  by  which  thefe  things 
are  direCtly  accomplifhed  : Nay,  though 
we  know  that  a very  evident  change  can 
be  effected  in  a fingle  generation  by  the 
union  of  white  and  black  people  of  diffe- 
rent fexes ; that  difeafes  are  effectually 
communicated  ; that  peculiarities  of  con- 
flitution  as  well  as  form  are  continued  ; 
and  that  the  union  of  animals  of  a diffe- 
rent fpecies  is  inefficient;  though  we  know 
thefe  things,  our  conjectures  are  as  feeble 
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and  unwife  concerning  the  production  of 
a Mulatto,  as  concerning  the  Laplander, 
who  has  confumed  many  ages  in  approxi- 
mating the  extreme  of  degeneracy. 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  what  is  more 
directly  the  object  of  our  inquiry  : but  we 
mufl  return  to  it  with  regret ; for  though 
we  have  wandered  freely  in  the  wilds  of 
conjecture,  pronenefs  to  this  can  fcarcely 
bejuftified  in  what  yet  awaits  us.  In- 
deed, the  little  we  know,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  what  we  do  not  know, 
is  already  anticipated. 


\ » ' ' 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


OF  THE  DIRECT  MODE  IN  WHICH  CONCEP- 
TION, ACCORDING  TO  THIS  HYPOTHESIS, 
IS  MOST  PROBABLY  EFFECTED. 


, Allowing  all  that  we  have  already  fup- 
pofed,  and  prefumed  to  prove,  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  fe- 
male mafs  is  altered  in  its  properties  by 
the  abforbed  femen,  and  the  unerring  in- 
fluence of  this  general  alteration  deter- 
mined to  the  ovaria  ? There  feems  to  be 
neceflary  a correfponding  difpofition,  or 
attraction,  between  the  feminal  fluid  of 
the  male  and  the  conftitution  of  the  fe- 
male, 
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male,  without  which  they  cannot  a<5t  up- 
on  one  another  ; or,  in  other  words,  the 
union  cannot  be  productive.  We  have 
already  taken  notice  of  fever al  circurn- 
ftances,  retarding  or  preventing  the  fortu- 
nate iiTue  of  this  union  ; and  to  thefe  we 
may  now  add,  that,  belides  the  incapacity 
induced  by  difeafes  in  either  fex,  by  dis- 
qualification in  either,  especially  in  the 
female,  by  extreme  youth  or  age,  or  by 
other  means  JeSs  Subject  to  our  observa- 
tion, where  animals  of  different  Species  u- 
nite,  or  where  animals  of  the  Same  Species, 
but  very  differently  nourifhed,  are  brought 
together,  the  union  is  unproductive;  or  if 
it  is  productive,  as  may  happen  more  fre- 
quently in  the  latter  cafe,  the  product  tef-  • 
tides  a want  of  energy 'in  the  fir  ft  ftage  of 
conception.  A woman  before  puberty,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  is  incapable  of 
impregnation  : it  is  the  fame  with  her  af- 
ter the  cefTation  of  the  catamenia.  The 
Seminal  fluid  of  the  male  is  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  disqualified.  Many  ani- 
mals iuffer  the  embraces  of  animals  of 
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a different  fpecies  without  effect,  except 
the  horfe  and  afs ; and  thefe  perhaps  are 
no  more  different  than  many  of  the  varie- 
ties of  mankind,  where  fecundation  always 
takes  place,  though  frequently  with  imbe- 
cility and  feeming  reludance.  Is  there 
not  then  a confentaneoufnefs,  an  attrac- 
tion, requifite  between  the  feminal  fluid 
of  the  male  and  the  general  mafs  of  the 
female,  without  which  impregnation  can- 
not take  place?  And  is  not  the  general 
union  of  the  two  confirmed  by  all  the 
fymptoms  of  the  fir  ft  ftage  of  pregnancy 
which  come  under  our  obfervation,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  effeds  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  as  conftantly  attending 
conjugal  life  ? But  admitting  all  this,  how 
is  the  procefs  afterwards  to  be  completed? 
Does  the  feminal  fluid  ad  like  deleterious 
miafmata  ? and  is  the  very  conception,  as 
well  as  the  parturition  of  the  foetus,  a part 
of  the  general  curfe  entailed  upon  woman- 
kind? it  is  idle,  however,  to  attempt  to 
proceed  farther,  when  we  have  no  clue 
from  reafon,  experience,  or  analogy,  to 
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guide  us ; but  we  are  not  therefore  to  be- 
lieve that  thefe  things  do  not  happen,  be- 
.caufe  we  are  unable  to  demonftrate  them. 
Who  has  explained,  even  to  his  own  con- 
viction, the  properties  and  operation  of 
the  variolous,  fyphilitic,  or  any  other  in- 
fectious and  multiplying  virus,  notwith- 
ftanding  centuries  have  elapfed  fince  phy- 
ficians  well  knew  that  many  of  thefe  dif- 
eafes  could  be  propagated  by  contigui- 
ty, concurring  with  predifpoling  and  other 
favourable  circumftances  ? Nay,  notwith- 
flanding  the  apparent  fimplicity  of  the 
communication  of  venereal  difeafes  in  par- 
ticular, their  regular  progrefs  and  effedf, 
and  the  uncommon  exertions  of  ingenuity 
lavifhed  upon  the  explication  of  thefe  dif- 
eafes ; yet  who  will  affirm  that  there  is  one 
rational  and  fatisfaclory  theory,  one  hint 
of  practice  unconnected  with  abfolute 
quackery,  introduced  by  all  the  literati 
who  have  fo  affiduoufly  cultivated  the 
knowledge  of  them  ? Every  one  knows, 
that  the  union  of  the  fexes  in  fome  man- 
ner or  other  reproduces  individuals  of  the 
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fame  order ; that  one  kind  of  air  and  cfi-* 
mate  produces  plague,  and  another  putrid 
or  intermittent  fever;  that  the  application 
of  fire  will  deftroy  our  flefh  ; that  ipeca- 
cuan  will  excite  vomiting;  and  that  cer- 
tain remedies  will  remove  or  alleviate  cer- 
tain difeafes  : But  though  every  one  ven- 
tures to  explain  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
things  happen,  and  the  immediate  means 
by  which  they  are  accompliihed,  furely 
no  one  has  ever  yet  been  fatisfied:  In  all 
indeed  that  has  been  written,  or  taught, 
we  meet  with  an  affeded  air  ofconvidion, 
very  prejudicial  to  the  progrefs  of  Science, 
and  too  like  the  convidion  of  a mounte- 
bank fwallowing  the  head  of  a toad* 
This  fituation  of  medical  fcience,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  lamented,  and  not  triumph- 
ed over;  efpecially  as  the  gaudy  and  de- 
ceiving veil  with  which  indolent,  con- 
ceited, or  interefted  men,  have  too  long 
concealed  its  infirmities,  is  not  likely  foon 
to  be  torn  away. 
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We  Hi  all  now  bring  tliefe  Speculations 
to  a conclufion — though  we  have  not  coni' 
pletely  fatisfied  ourfelves,  nor  even  made 
the  moft  of  the  arguments  which  have  oc- 
curred— by  very  briefly  recapitulating  the 
ideas  which  form  the  bafis  of  our  opi- 
nions, and  by  bringing  them,  as  nearly  as 
we  can,  under  one  point  of  view,  that 
their  force,  which  may  here  and  there 
feem  injured  by  the  defultory  manner  in 
which  they  are  dated,  may  be  more  con- 
ipicuous,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their 
weaknels  may  have  no  appearance  of  in- 
tentional difguife:  The  arguments  fup- 
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porting  them  we  fliall  not  recapitulate  at 
any  length. 

From  the  nature  of  the  feminal  fluid  of 
the  male,  and  from  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
uterine  fyftem  in  the  female,  it  appears, 
that  that  fluid  cannot  dire&ly,  and  by 
means  of  that  fyftem  alone,  even  aided 
as  far  as  it  poflibly  can  by  the  mule  du- 
ring coition,  affe<fl  the  ovaria,  or  cannot 
meet  the  evolved  produdl  of  the  ovaria  in 
any  part  of  that  fyflem  But  as  the  ovum 
is  certainly  impregnated  by  the  feminal 
fluid  of  the  male,  and  as  this  cannot 
happen  by  the  direfl  communication  of 
the  uterine  fyftem,  there  feems  to  be  no 
other  mode  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, but  by  an  abforption  of  this  fluid 
into  the  general  mafs  of  the  female,  af- 
fedling  the  whole  mafs,  and  direcled  in 
its  influence  folely  to  the  ovaria.  The 
probability  of  this  feems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  feminal  fluid  of  the  male  liquify- 
ing gradually  in  the  vagina ; by  the 
ftrudlure  of  the  vagina,  calculated,  to 
every  appearance,  to  retard  the  efcape  of 
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the  feminal  fluid,  and  to  apply  its  finer 
parts  to  the  mouths  of  the  abforbents  ; 
by  the  certainty  of  a general  and  power- 
ful abforption,  capable  of  being  excited 
at  any  time,  and  always  going  on  more 
or  lefs  in  the  vagina,  while  in  a found 
and  healthy  ftate;  and  by  impregnation 
being  always  obviated  by  contrary  cir- 
cum Itances.  The  fame  probability  is  al- 
fo  fupported  by  the  circumflances  of  the 
general  mafs  of  the  female,  as  fav  uring 
or  impeding  the  adiion  of  the  feminal. 
fluid  of  the  male  j as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  evident  effects  of  coition,  either 
refpedting  health  or  difeafe,  independent 
of  impregnation— from  fome  of  the  caufes 
and  cures  of  flerility,  and  of  other  dif- 
eafes  in  the  female — from  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  of  impregnation — and  from  the  im- 
poflibility  of  impregnation  in  certain  cir- 
cumflances, even  when  the  female  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  qualified  by  the  moft 
unequivocal  health  and  foundnefs  of  con- 
flitution.  The  fame  probability  is  alfo 
fupported  by  diflfedlions.  Thefe  fhow 
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what  the  female  alone  Is  capable  of ; and 
they  (how  alfo  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween impregnation  and  the  evolution  of 
the  ovum,  and  the  progrefs  and  change 
which  the  ovum  exhibits  before  it  efcapes 
from  the  ovaria.  And,  in  fine,  family- 
temper,  likenefs,  and  difeafe,  all  feem  to 
corroborate  this  opinion. 


THE  END, 
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errata. 

Pag#  87.  line  22.  for  defire  read  deferve. 

— 11  1 25.  — 4.  for  frength  read  Jfr eng  then* 
— — 165*  •—  20.  dele  of. 
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